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‘The inter-campus shuttle arg 


_ SHUTTLE BUS driver, Mondale Oasau, waits for passengers to board. 


Shuttle bus rolls 


© New service provides 
students with 20-minute 
ride to piainence 


| [IKE BOISSELLE - 
‘ Staff Reporter 
new and faster transportation 
link between both the Haverhill 
nd Lawrence campuses nowruns 
12 times a day for interested students 
and faculty. 

_ Kathy Rodger, Lawrence campus di- 
rector, hails it as the beginning of a new 
era of closer contact between NECC’s 
main Haverhill and Lawrence cam- 
puses. — 

“It’s onilerfal,” se said, about the 
new service. “Students, faculty and staff 
can now zip from campus to campus in 

| 25 minutes for a dollar. I hope everyone 
- atNE “sa the snatte: Come and see 


ipostienking steel is new 
d administrators hope ; 


C. Caron photo 


otherwise, we can’t continue it for- 
ever,” said Norman Landry, dean of 
student services, who is partly respon- 
sible for the new system. 

In the first week of the shuttling 


_ service, the number of passengers was | 


inconsistent, but Landry said, “Well, 
it’s off to a slow start, but we are very 
optimistic about it.” 

Students can request additional shut- 
tling trips by talking to Landry in B-209 
or by calling Rodger at 688-3181. 

Arthur Signorelli, student activities 
director, is also available in the student 
center in Haverhill. 

Landry said Big Boy Transportation, 
the company chosen to shuttle the stu- 
dents, is very interested in “responding 
to a student’s need for an additional 
ride.” 

Big Boy was the only company to 
submit a bid. Four companies attended 
a pre-bid conference, and Landry was 
pleased with Big Boy, 

“They made a good bid and met all | 


_ the specs,” Landry said. 


This shuttling service is mostly - 


funded by student fares. 


In addition, Rodger solicited and re- 
( awed, Les to help build a financial 
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Enroliment 


® Students take fewer 
courses as FTE plummets 
by 11-12%. Administrators 
scramble to explain why 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Managing Editor 


on’t let the crowded parking lots 
D fool you. Although there are many 

students on campus, they are tak- 
ing fewer classes and administrators say 
the drop in enrollment could cause funding 
problems for campus divisions. 

“The preliminary data for opening fall 
enrollment, as compared to last fall, is 
down 12 percent in credit production and 
down 11 percent in head count,” said Tom 
Fallon, director of information services. 

These figures translate to roughly 450 
fewer FTE or.700. students less. than last 
year. 

One division facing a possible cut is 
student activities. The exact dollar amount 
has not been confirmed, however, the cut 
could be as much as $40,000. 

“We are more dependent on student- 
generated revenue,” Dimitry said. “The stu- 
dent activities fund is driven by the number 
of credit hours produced.” 

He cited the department of continuing 
education as a possibility in generating 
some funds, since evening students indi- 
rectly benefit from student activities when 
they pick up a copy of the student newspa- 
per. 

“In some limited fashion, there should 
be some support for student activities (from 
DCE),” Dimitry said. 

Although there is no firm explanation 
for the drop in enrollment, several reasons 
have been cited, including more students 
taking fewer classes. 

Dimitry cited higher costs for students 
as one factor in the decline in FTE, saying 
some students may have been “priced out.” 

“This was the biggest tuition and fees 
increase. It went up 15 percent,” he said. 


dips sharply 


Fallon cited, “aggressive advertising cam- 
paigns” from other colleges, fewer graduat- 
ing high school students and the changing 
economy as contributing factors. 

“My own personal view is that we have 
very stiff competition from (UMass) Lowell, 
Salem State College and Southern, N.H. 
colleges,” he said. “We’re feeling the impact 
of that.” 

President Dimitry agreed. 

“UMass/Lowell is offering 18 certificate 
programs that go head-to-head with us in 
some areas,” he said. 

But Fallon also argued, “We are still the 
lowest cost higher institution in this area, 
for sure. If you want an education, you can 
come here and get a good education at a 
comparably lower price.” 

Norm Landry, dean of student services, 
said, “I don’t think any (colleges) are boom- 
ing. If we’re down, everybody will be down. 
There will be generic reasons (for the enroll- 
ment drop) like economics. .. people don’t 
have the money to take the courses they 
want to, or they are employed. Unfortu- 
nately, when unemployment goes up, our 
enrollment goes up. 

“Some division chairs are looking at 
figures from last year,” he said. “The whole 
picture is down slightly. That’s adding up 
all the ups and downs of programs.” 

As to whether the college would cancel 
some semester classes due to the enroll- 
ment decline, Landry said, “We are defi- 
nitely consolidating some programs. .. The 
cancels that we do are course-wise.” 

The minimum for dropping a course 
depends on the course itself, he said. 

“Every course is looked upon individu- 
ally.” 

Prior to the start of classes, Landry said 
the college conducted a telephone survey of 
NECC students. 

“(We did) a telephone follow-up on stu- 
dents who are new and not registered and 
students who are enrolled but not regis- 
tered. Some have decided not to come back. 
The majority have said they intend to regis- 
ter, but don’t have the money.” 

Despite the enrollment drop, Landry 


defended the college’s marketing strategy. 
See Enrollment, page 2 


College eniniies air quality in B-building 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Editor 


ome people working in B-building say 
S they haven’t been thinking clearly 

lately, and they believe they know 
why. 

For several years, they questioned the 
air quality in their area. Symptoms includ- 
ing nausea, lightheadedness, burning eyes 
and coughing are a few of the reported 


nuisances leading to a summer announce- 
ment that a formal investigation is under- 
way. 

Mary Prunty, chair of an advisory com- 
mittee investigating the matter, said the 
college is diligently working on gettting an 
accurate read on the problem. 

“It’s been an ongoing concern for a 
number of years,” she said. “The problem is 
more severe at times than others, but there 
have been some individuals who have had 


serious medical problems, and the question 
did arise whether or not it may be related to 
issues of air quality in (B) building.” 

Doris Iavolo, a clerk in the admissions 
office, said the symptoms she endures, and 
suspects are related to the air she breathes, 
leave her troubled because of their random 
nature. 

“It’s really strange because three days in 
a row (the air quality) will be terrible,” she 
emphasized. “And then for two days, it 


won’t be bad at all. But when I first get here 
in the morning, I'll sneeze and cough and 
I'll have to go outside. And there’s a funny 
taste in my mouth-like chewing on Tinfoil- 
and your eyes feel like there’s a haze in 
them.” 

Two other women working in the admis- 
sions office experience symptoms, but oth- 
ers in the building say they don’t notice 
anything extraordinary. 

See Air, page 4 


Quote of the Day 


“The cease fire will not last if 
England does what it histori- 
cally has the knack of 
doing...screwing it up.” 

Frank Leary on peace in Ireland 


Arts 


Jon Lees previews the 
best movies to hit the 
silver screen this fall 

See page 13 


High tech scene 
enters the ‘90s 


@ Kudos to Tom Fallon, 
others for their efforts in 
relocating computer labs 


nternet has arrived — and not a 
[cnx too soon. 

or years, students looking for a 
specific piece of information had to 
search through hundreds of library 
documents and periodicals — a time- 
consuming process. 

Now with just a few keystrokes, stu- 
dents and faculty can easily access 
whatever information they need. 

The difference between having 
Internet and not having it is huge. 
Indeed, research can be done at local 
libraries but with Internet, students 
can gain access into any library linked 
to the system, and there are thousands. 

Since the Internet system connects 
computers worldwide, users are able to 
access the most current information 
available. This means not only histori- 
cal documents, but the latest news and 
weather reports. Want to know the 
most current hockey scores? 

Tap into Internet to find out. Sounds 
fool-proof, but depending on the host 
site, information may vary. However, 
with a little browsing, users will be able 
to find what they need quickly. 


This ability to manuever through 
the system cuts research time consid- 
erably, but it does takes practice. Addi- 
tionally, this skill is one that may ulti- 
mately be an asset in many occupa- 
tions, not just computer-oriented jobs. 
Those who choose to remain computer 
illiterate may find themselves in the 
unemployment line. 

Now that the word is out about 
Internet, students and faculty should 
not be shy about using it. When stu- 
dents and faculty get the hang of 
Internet, they'll appreciate the time 
spent learning the system and wonder 
how they survived before it was here. 

Praise must go to Tom Fallon and his 
staff for working hard to get NECC 
linked into the information superhigh- 
way, as well as consolidating the com- 
puter labs into one easily-accessible 
place. Their efforts are only as good as 
what students and faculty make of 
them. 

Even with the enrollment drop and 
loss of funding, Fallon, with the sup- 
port of President John R. Dimitry, was 
still able to make definitive changes in 
the way students and faculty use the 
labs. They should be commended for 
their efforts. 


It’s time for answers 
to bad air questions 


@ Staffers’ health 
threatened by unstable 
working environment 


ir quality is the issue in B-build 
A= and workers are still wait 
ing for answers. 

The problem is presently being in- 
vestigated; in fact, it has entered the 
medical phase of the operation. But 
since the first rumblings of a problem 
in the building, years have passed and 
little appears to have been done to 
rectify the situation. 

Symptoms of burning eyes and head- 
aches are commonplace, though not all 
employees experience them. The ques- 


tion now burning in the minds of the 
patient employees is, “how much longer 
do we have to wait before we get some 
answers?” 

While the college is now efficiently 
testing and examining the building, 
some workers are using inhalers and 
generally enduring an uncomfortable 
environment. Others have been relo- 
cated to other areas of the college. 

We too wonder why it has taken so 
long to take action in this matter. No 
one should have to work in a sick 
building, and an institution like North- 
ern Essex is only as healthy as its em- 
ployees. 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes letters to the 
editor on a variety of topics of 


interest to the college community. 
Next issue’s deadline: Oct. 5 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1993 
ACP Best of Show 
Winter, 1994 


Feigenbaum remembered 
by Bright Horizons center 


To the editor: 

This past July, our friend, Max 
Feigenbaum, passed away. Max was in the 
kindergarten program at Bright Horizons 
at NECC, and he started with us when he 
was a toddler. 

Max’s passing was sudden and for those 
of us who loved Max, it was a very sad time. 
We have very fond memories of Max and his 
mother coming to school every day and our 
hearts and thoughts are with the 
Feigenbaum family always. 

One thing the Feigenbaums have done 
to keep Max’s memory with Bright Hori- 
zons is set up a scholarship fund for the 
child care center. Through theirs and many 
others’ generosity, funds have been estab- 
lished to help subsidize the child care costs 
for eligible students whose children attend 
Bright Horizons. 

The scholarships has been set up in 


Enrollment 


Continued from page 1 

“We've worked really hard to make our 
college accessible. We did a more extensive 
and focused ad campaign in the local pa- 
pers.” 

The president acknowledged the ad cam- 
paign, but said, “We spent an identical 
amount of money (on advertising). It might 
be we are not using it effectively.” 

In lieu of the current situation, Fallon 
suggested some possibilities for the college 
to consider. These include having the col- 
lege expand advertising to include radio 
spots and also to consider offering courses 
during the “in-between” times, when some 
students may not be able to register for 
classes in the fall or the spring. 

“(The college) should consider offering 
courses not only at the traditional times, 
but some program start-up times in the 
middle,” he said. 

Still, administrators believe the college 
has responded to the changing needs of the 
community in many ways. 

“We've been featuring occupational pro- 
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conjunction with the financial aid office 
and more details are availabie through 
Bright Horizons here on campus. 

As we at Bright Horizons continue to 
mourn Max’s loss, we would like to ac- 
knowledge this act of generosity from the 
Feigenbaums. Through the establishment 
of this scholarship fund, they have shown a 
commitment to other children at Bright 
Horizons, and their kindness will be re- 
membered throughout the years. 

If anyone would like to make a donation 
to the scholarships fund, it can be sent 
directly to: The Max Feigenbaum Scholar- 
ship Fund, c/o Bright Horizons Children’s 
Centers, One Kendall Square, Bldg. 200, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

The Bright Horizons staff 


drops 12% 


grams aimed at people wanting to upgrade 
their skills,” Landry said. 

Despite the current situation, Fallon 
noted the enrollment tally is only prelimi- 
nary and predicts the incoming class ses- 
sion will be profitable. 

“We’ll probably do a better job in th 
second eight-week session and we'll recoup 
some of the loss,” he said. 


Correction 


In our last issue, it was 
reported that Carl Beal 
served as NECC’s first 
athletic director. In fact, 
Ken Holden served as 
A.D. from 1967-72. 
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Children pay heavy price in violent ’90s 


Just a Little 
Moore 


@ The children of today 
are being murdered and 
something must be done. 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


hildren see the world differently than 
we so-called adults. They look at it 


through eyes filled with an inno- 
cence we have long forgotten. They trust 
adults — and why shouldn’t they? Aren’t we 
here to protect them from the real world 
and let them be children? 

Children notice the blue skies and how 
the trees seem to stretch up to almost touch 
the clouds. Their world is filled with dreams 
of Christmas, fairy tales, heroes and love. 

But on the night of Sept. 10, in Lawrence, 
the dream world of 7-year-old Eva Rojas was 
twisted into a nightmare, when during an 
invasion of her home she was tied and 
gagged with duct tape. Masked cowards 
beat her mother and father and shot her 
uncle, who thought he was returning from 
a night out to the safety of his home. 

What questions could have run through 
this child’s mind as she witnessed this 
senseless violence? Worse yet, what an- 
swers do we have? 

If ske could ask why, what would be our 
answer? Sorry Eva, it’s just the way the real 
world is today. People will come into your 
home, where you are supposed to be safe, 
and hurt you. 

' Eva will never be able to ask that ques- 
tion, however, because she died that night, 
suffocated by the tape that muffled her 
screams. 

Eva’s family will never have her smiling 
face around their home anymore, a loss a 
thousand times more precious than any- 
thing the animals who invaded their home 
could have taken. 

Eva’s body was placed in a small casket 
and buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery in 
Lawrence, buried with her world of dreams 
— dreams that might have come true. 

Did Eva ask why? 

Sadly, Eva’s story isn’t a new one. Last 
summer, a 7-year-old Haverhill boy, Danny 
Rodriguez, was reported missing. After a 
search that lasted several days, his lifeless 
body was found pinned beneath a 150- 


Fred Wheeler, business transfer 
“Someone who kills a child should 
be put in jail for life, with no 
parole.” 


Sean Lajoie, business - - . 

“Laws don’t help. Society gets more 
violent everyday. Even if capital 
punishment is brought back, it 


pound transmission, in a trunk of a car in 
a junk yard. ? 

The alleged killer is an ex-boyfriend of 
Danny’s mother. His hopes of getting back 
with the woman shunned, the man alleg- 
edly took his revenge on her 7-year-old son. 
Danny didn’t understand the meaning of a 
jilted ex-lover no longer wanted. Danny 
couldn’t understand the warped mind of 
the man who took him from his yard and to 
his death. 

Sadder still, the Department of Social 
Services was supposed to remove Danny 
from his mother’s custody the day before 
the abduction. However, through a “mix 
up,” Danny was not rescued in time. 

Did Danny ask why? 

And only a few years back, a 13-year-old 
Haverhill resident, P.J. Davis, was ap- 
proached by a man who told PJ. that he 
knew of a great place to hunt turtles. 

Hours later, PJ. was found dead. He had 


won’t stop people who kill.” 


. Jason Kawa, liberal arts 
“People who kill a child should be 
killed the same way the child was.” 


been sexually molested and had his head 
smashed in with a rock by an animal with 
both a criminal and mental record so long 
that he should not have been on the street. 

Did PJ. ask why? 

Too many other young lives have been 
snuffed out by the sickness that infects this 
world, a disease so dark and evil there is no 
cure in sight. 

People demand tougher crime laws. 
Maybe they won’t help. Maybe tougher laws 
won't stop the senseless killing of children. 
We live in a sick world inhabited by sick 
people, who even the toughest laws won’t 
stop. 

We’ve always been told we can’t change 
the world, but if we don’t try to change a 
world in which children are being killed, 
shame on us all. d 

Tougher crime laws are needed, laws 
that will make violent offenders think twice 
about invading someone’s home. No more 
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Margarita Toledo, paralegal 

“The killer should spend the rest 
of his life in jail. No child deserves 
to die.” 


pleading to a lesser charge because of some 
district attorney’s incompetence. 
The DSS mess must be cleaned up and 


- the agency must be held responsible for the 


children they’re supposed to protect. 

Agency administrators claim they have 
too large a workload for their understaffed 
department. Why can’t they just hire more 
staff? 

Sentences must be imposed to fit the 
crime and held fast. No more time off for 
good behavior; if criminals could behave, 
they wouldn’t be in jail. Someone sentenced 
to life in prison should spend the rest of his 
or her life in prison, not 15 years. 

Should we bring back the death penalty? 
When a child is put to eternal rest at the 
hands of madmen, maybe we should. 

As to the the question, “why?” 

We're sorry, Eva, we’re sorry, Danny, 
we're sorry PJ., but right now, we have no 
answer. 


How should child killers be dealt with? 


Rosa Morales, registered nursing 
“They need to be a lot more strict 
with sentencing. People with a 
prior record shouldn’t get a sec- 
ond chance.” 
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Continued from page 1 


Sue Bowman, who works the switch- 
board in B-building’s information booth, 
said she has experienced various symp- 
toms, but added they might be attributed to 
a lot of things. 

“I’ve had headaches and burning eyes, 
but those are normal things,” she said. “But 
| have never associated that with the build- 
ing. And I believe everybody else, and sym- 
pathize with them, but Ijust don’t thinkI’m 
affected.” 

Both Prunty and Joseph Brown, dean of 
administration, said the investigation is 
ongoing, and several agencies are involved 
to ensure an accurate assessment of the 
problem is reached. 

In a Aug. 15 memo to the college com- 
munity, they detailed the procedure for the 
investigation. 

“The current investigation has included 
examining structural design and ground 
water site conditions, involving state and 
federal organizations in the investigation 
strategy and contracting for an on-site medi- 
cal evaluation of individuals in B-building 
with a medical services team.” 

Furthermore, the college provided spe- 
cialists to test the ventilation system for 
mold samplings and dust. 

Currently, most of the on-site testing is 
complete but not yet corrected, and the 
medical evaluations are now under way. 
The method the committee uses, in con- 
junction with a consultant, Corporate Medi- 
cal Services Inc., is to distribute voluntary 
questionnaire forms to B-building workers 
who answer health-related questions, and 
assist CMI’s medical team in conducting 
the evaluation. 

After completing the form, workers are 
invited to participate in a physical exami- 
nation. 

Joan Patrakis, interim director of the 
Women’s Resource Network, accepted the 
offer for a physical after experiencing fre- 
quent burning sensations in her eyes, on 


For more information call: 
Rose Dittmer, 374-5893 


en /74 
Student Tutors 
Needed 


Become an Academic 
Support Center Peer Tutor 
? Earn extra money 
+ Help others 
® Keep up your own skills 


$5 per hour 


Room C - 208 


Teacher Preparation Program 


Would you like to... 
> Work with children 
é Teach a child to read, compute, wonder ... 


> Improve communication skills 


Contact: Jean Lendall 


Academic Support Center 374 - 5809 


her face and in her mouth. 

“On Mondays, I really wouldn’t notice 
it,” she said. “But by Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, it got much worse. I’d leave the school 
on Fridays and it would take all weekend to 
get over (the symptoms).” 

Asked if she plans to seek compensation 
if the investigation reveals injurious re- 
sults, Patrakis said she’d consider the facts 
before any rash decision is made. Since July, 
the WRN has moved out of B-building, 
temporarily occupying part of the Wellness 
Center over the summer. As of last Friday, 
the WRN relocated again to the second 
floor of the library. 

Concern about air quality has spread 
throughout B-building; one person work- 
ing in the registrar’s office, who requested 
anonymity, said the only way she can com- 
fortably work is with the help of an inhaler. 

“People in the assessment center were 
in (B-building) for only a month, and they 
got to move out because they got sick,” she 
said. “We used to get smells of rotten eggs, 
and (administrators) blamed it on the photo 
lab. It seems like every time we tell them 
something, they blame it on something 
else. It’s a real kick in the butt.” 

The woman also said the burning eyes 
and coughing persisted so long she asked 
her doctor about it. 

“He told me! should buy an inhaler,” she 
said. 

Brown said he expects to submit a rec- 
ommendation regarding air quality to Presi- 
dent Dimitry by Nov 1. 


Fresh Air Coming? 


"It seems like every time 
we tell them something, 


they blame it on some- 
thing else. It’s a real 
kick in the butt.” 


Make a difference! 
he A TEACHER! 


ane 9 
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On the way home 


C. Caron Photo 


STUDENTS NOW have a quicker way to and from NECC, as the Big Boy 
shuttle competes directly with the Merrimack Valley Transit Authority. 


Shuttle bus starts up 


¢ Continued from page 1 


foundation for the service. Foundation 
money helped cut the fare from $1.75 to $1. 

The service is the first bus that goes 
directly from campus to campus. It is at 
least 30 minutes quicker than the Merrimack 
Valley Transit Authority bus. 

NECC student, Brian Kirby, rides the 
shuttle only one day a week from Lawrence 
to Haverhill. He says that the shuttle bus 
“works pretty good. It’s, quick and the price 
is reasonable.” 

The inter-campus shuttle schedule fol- 
lows: 

Leaving Lawrence/Arriving Haverhill 

7:30 a.m. 7:50 a.m. 

9:30 a.m. 9:50 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 11:50 a.m. 
2:30 p.m. 2:50 p.m. 
3:45 p.m. 4:05 p.m. 
5 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 


Leaving Haverhill/Arriving Lawrence 


8 a.m. 8:20 a.m. 
10 a.m. 10:20 a.m. 
noon 12:20 p.m. 
3:15 pim: 3:35 p.m. 
4:20 p.m. 4:45 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 6 p.m. 


Students can catch the shuttle in front 
of the student center at the Haverhill cam- 
pus and at the corner of Franklin Street at 
Lowell Street in Lawrence. 

Students awaiting the shuttle should 
look for a yellow bus. 


RADFORD 
COLLEGE 


1/2 Tuition Scholarships 
for NECC Students 


(3,2 GPA) 


Bradford College offers 


Bachelor’s degrees in 
Humanities, Creative Arts, 
Human Studies, 
Management and Natural Science 
& Mathematics 


For more information contact: 
Kathy Bresnahan, Transfer Counselor, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 


508-372-7161 ° 


800-336-6448 
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Bookstore opens under new management 


® Boston University-based 
outfit tackles needs with 
new attitude about cus- 
tomer service. 


By CHRISTINE CARON 
Staff Reporter 


John Grisham’s latest bestseller or even 

a plush teddy bear, the new college 
bookstore has it. 

“And if we don’t,” said store manager 
Joe Belanger, “we'll order it.” 

This is the guarantee made by the 660 
Corporation, a private chain of bookstores 
located throughout Massachusetts, which 
replaced the former management, Follett 
College Stores. 

The store was renovated to better equip 
students. In addition to books and materi- 
als attributed to each course, the bookstore 
now includes more general books. 

New York Times bestsellers are 30 percent 
off the cover price. The reference section 
has been expanded and more office sup- 
plies, collegiate clothing and gifts are avail- 
able. 

A former NECC graduate, Belanger serves 
as the bookstore manager. Although there 
are many physical changes such as new 
fixtures and registers, Belanger hopes his 
staff is recognized first. 

“We have a wonderful crew of new faces 
working here,” he said. “The refund line has 
never run smoother.” 


I: you're looking for an algebra book, 


Getting the word out 


Bookstore 


C. Caron photo 


ENJOYING THE late summer day is bookstore clerk Karen Pelletier 
working a booth during the recent student orientation. 


The 660 Corporation rearranged its store 
on the Lawrence campus in July. Although 
the amount of collegiate wear, reference 
and general books offered there is less than 
the Haverhill bookstore, sales are still up. 

The Lawrence store contains all core 
English as a second language materials. 
Nursing and medical supplies are also of- 
fered at a minimal price. In the future, the 
660 Corporation hopes to carry uniforms 


from various fields of study. 

Mark Manning, a first-semester liberal 
arts student, said the long lines during rush 
week went surprisingly fast. 

“The service the staff gave me outweighed 
the high prices,” he said. “Despite the crowd, 
they dropped everything to help.” 

The 660 Corporation also manages book- 
stores at Merrimack College, Berklee Col- 
lege of Music, Newbury College, Lesley Col- 


lege, Roxbury Community College and Bos- 
ton University. 

The company owns and operates the 
Charlesbank Bookshops (voted “best book- 
store in Boston”) and the Campus Conve- 
nience stores in the Boston area. The depth 
and quality of selection in the 660 Corpora- 
tion stores is widely recognized. 

The NECC bookstore offers all faculty 
and staff members a 10 percent discount on 
purchases of $2 or more, excluding maga- 
zines, newspapers and special orders. Man- 
agement welcomes advice and suggestions 
throughout the school year. 

Liberal arts major Michael Moreau hopes 
the bookstore expands further. 

“A top-20 music section would be very 
popular,” he said. “That way we could listen 
to tunes between classes.” 


Raffle Results 


_ The NECC bookstore held a free raffle 
_ during Get With it Week. The win- 
| Mersare: 

1st ae me Lynne oe NECC t- 
- shirt. 

2nd Place —Scott Lavalle, coffee 


8 3rd plac ~Teresabllenwood, ther- 
rl : 


____ The bookstore’s hous. are Mon- 
: day through Friday from 9 a.m, to 5 
pms ued t the store is open until 


@ Johnson and Wales 
graduate begins major 
redesign, seeks more 
reliance on computers 


BY BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ECC’s financial aid office starts off 
N the year with a new department 
head. 

Deborah Leduke was recently named 
assistant dean for financial aid, a position 
previously held by Richard Pastor, who left 
NECC last spring to head up the financial 
aid office at Mount Wachusetts Commu- 
nity College. 

Leduke came to NECC from Johnson and 
Wales University in Providence, where she 
directed the financial aid department. 

She is also active in professional finan- 
cial aid organizations on the state and 
national levels. 

“I was surprised that I got the job,” 
Leduke said. 


She started at Johnson and Wales in 
1986 as a work study student and moved up 
the ranks to head the office. 

She applied for the position at NECC 
because, “I felt I had done all I could for 
Johnson and Wales. They had gone from a 
totally manual system of processing to aan 
electronic system. I was basically looking 
for a new challenge.” 

Leduke was chosen from a field of ap- 
proximately 55 applicants, according to 
Norm Landry, dean of student services. 

“My role was to do a selection process 
with a selection committee, then to make a 
recommendation to the president. Then he 
makes the recommendation to the board of 
trustees,” Landry said. 

Landry recommended Leduke “because 
she was the best of the applicants.” 

“T tried to think of it in terms of long- 
term, I didn’t want to hire someone who 
was going to stick around for two years and 
leave. We wanted someone who would thrive 
here and grow here,” said Landry, adding 
that her experience in the private sector 
could only make NECC’s financial aid pro- 
gram stronger. 

A former student at Johnson and Wales 
University, Leduke received a master in 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


e Low Down Payment 

e No Finance Charges 

e Monthly Payments 

e No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you:$100 or more per year, Auto insurance 
rates are set by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 
Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 


FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


science degree in managerial technology, a 
bachelor of science degree in retail man- 
agement, and associate’s degrees in mar- 
keting and fashion merchandising 

Leduke has already begun to change 
NECC’s system. A new credit system re- 
places the book check system. Purchases 
are now noted on a card rather than the old 
rip out and give change method. 

Leduke’s plans for the future include, 
“more reliance on the computer operations 
than we are currently using now. They are 
not as automated as they should be. We are 
also looking to filla position at the Lawrence 
campus for the assistant director, which, to 
my knowledge, has been vacant for awhile. 

“They have just received approval to hire 
a part-time assistant director, so now they 
can have justas good service as the students 
here at Haverhill get,” Leduke said. 

Leduke has also been working with Tom 
Fallon, director of information services, in 
a plan to interface the school’s computer 
system with the financial aid office, The 
bursar’s office and the registrars. 

“Just basically customer service, that is a 
major goal here,” Leduke said. 

One service that is in the proposal stage 
is offering students the chance to input 


E. Floudaras photo 
D. LEDUKE, financial aid director. 


their financial aid information into a com- 
puter in one of NECC’s labs. 

The information would take the place of 
mailings by the student, much like £-mail 
(electronic mail) systems in use by large 
companies to interconnect their various 
offices around the globe. 

Leduke said this proposal has not been 
drawn up yet. 

Changes such as this will help make the 
school’s financial aid framework stronger 
as the U.S. Department of Education imple- 
ments electronic financial aid filing across 
the United States, say administrators. 


Literacy Tutor Internships 
Help Change A Life By Becoming A Literacy Tutor 


¢ Earn 3 Academic credits 


¢ Work with students 


¢ Share your love of learning 
* Explore career opportunities 


The Co-op Advantage 


Stop by C310 

or call 

(508) 374-5893 

The Cooperative 
Education Office 
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Photo Essay 


Students ‘get with it at NEC 


Getting With It 


E. Floudaras photos 
HUNDREDS OF students partici- 
pate in the college’s Get With It 
Week festivities held in front of 
the gym. 
Bruce Jacques, far left, does his 
best Eddie Vedder impersonation 
while Larry Medolo, left, enjoys 
the Velcro olympics. Above, Linda 
Brantley and a student in front of 
the student information booth. 
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NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
HAVE RHILtL-&FtL- & LAWRENCE 


Student Senate 
ELECTION SCHEDULE 


Wednesday, October 5, 9am to 1pm 


C-Building/Haverhill, Atrium/Lawrence 


Thursday, October 6, 9am to 1pm 


Student Center/Haverhill, Atrium/Lawrence 
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@ Advice, problems and 
guidance is available in the 
Student Center throughout 
the fall semester 


he personal counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment pro 
gram attending to a range of per- 
sonal issues on an emergency or ongoing 
basis. 

The career development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. 

Career counseling is based on a develop- 
mental approach, including identification 
and assessment skills, interests, values, pref- 
erences and priorities. 

The division of continuing education 
services component provides academic 
transfer counseling to students during the 
day, but primarily evenings through the 
DCE office, B-204, ext. 3800. 

Liaison work with extension campuses, 
agencies and businesses in the community 
are involved. 

The transfer counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes trans- 
fer articulation for students both days and 
evenings. 

Center staff appreciates referrals, sug- 
gestions, questions and requests for coun- 
seling services, groups and workshops. 
Please visit the counseling center, room F- 
121, student center, or call Betty Coyne, 
assistant dean for counseling or Marian 
Clay, counseling secretary, at 374-3790. 

Personal counseling 

Individual appointments are scheduled 
in person at the counseling center, F-121, 
student center, or by calling 374-3790. 

Haverhill campus 

Counselors include: Dr. Larry Bernstein, 
Ph.D, psychologist consultation, Thursday, 
8:15 a.m. to 1:15 p.m.; Jane Bradley, per- 
sonal counselor, Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Gloria Kasapyr Lovett, doctoral candidate 
in counseling psychology, Tuesday and 
Thursday, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m.; Susanna Bair, 
master’s candidate in counseling psychol- 
ogy, Antioch College, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Walk-in service 

Counseling center reception area, F-121, 
Monday through Friday, 1 to 2 p.m., with 
Bradley. Students may come without ap- 
pointments to get help with personal issues 
and questions. 

Lawrence campus 

Personal support, referral and outreach, 
Bradley, Tuesday, 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.; 
Bair, Monday, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.; and Kasapyr 
Lovett, Friday, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Massachusetts Regional Community 
Colleges Student Accident and Sickness In- 
surance. 

Since Sept. 1, 1989, all students, (day or 
division of continuing education) enrolled 
in nine credits or more are required to carry 


Campus News 


Counseling offers students many workshops 


health insurance as mandated by the Uni- 
versal Health Care Bill of Mass. 

This includes inpatient and outpatient 
mental health coverage as well as special 
alcohol and drug abuse benefits. 

Contact Bradley, F-121, for referrals, and 
health services, F-112, for your NECC health 
care plan benefits (subject to updated regu- 
lations). 

Personal counseling groups “no-fee reg- 
istration” deadline: Friday, Sept. 30, on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 

Haverhill campus 

Positive Self Talk, Fridays, 11 a.m. to noon, 
beginning Oct. 7 — Learn effective tech- 
niques to increase awareness of the inner 
voice, challenge negative thought patterns 
and affirm the positive; facilitated by Brad- 
ley. 

Assertiveness for Men and Women, Thurs- 
days, 1 to 2 p.m., beginning Oct. 6 — At all 
times, all of us are either too aggressive, 
passive or noncommittal when assertiveness 
is needed; facilitated by Kasapyr Lovett and 
Bair. 

Mental Health Technology Group, Fridays, 
noon to 1 p.m., beginning Oct. 7; facilitated 
by Bair. 

Grief and Loss, Tuesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
beginning Oct. 4 — Learn how to effectively 
deal with grief, express it and share it as a 
personal growth transition; facilitated by 
Kasapyr Lovett. 

Cultural Diversity, Tuesdays, 1 to 2 p.m., 
beginning Oct. 4— Explore your awareness, 
perceptions, feelings and appreciation for 
the diversity and richness of different cul- 
tures; facilitated by Kasapyr Lovett. 

Women and Self Esteem, Wednesdays, noon 
to p.m., beginning Oct. 5 — Through discus- 
sion and structured activities, explore myths 
and truths about women and self-esteem, 
and learn strategies for enhancing self es- 
teem; facilitated by M.J. Perna, coordinator 
of career development. 

Lawrence campus 

Freshman Nursing Group, Mondays, 
10:15 to 11:30 a.m., beginning Oct. 3; facili- 
tated by Bair. 

Haverhill and Lawrence campuses 

Stress Management Through Meditation —A 
practical presentation, discussion and ap- 
plication of techniques designed to manage 
and reduce stress through meditation; 
Haverhill, Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., be- 
ginning Oct. 5, facilitated by Bair; Lawrence, 
Fridays, 1 to 2 p.m., beginning Oct. 7, facili- 
tated by Kasapyr Lovett. 

Women Returning to School: A Support Group 
— Discuss issues and strategize solutions in 
ares such as increased demands on time, 
setting priorities, managing stress, making 
divisions and adjusting to college life; Hav- 
erhill, Tuesdays, noon to 1 p.m., beginning 
Oct. 4, facilitated by Paula Strangie, psy- 
chology professor; Lawrence, Mondays, noon 
to 1 p.m., beginning Oct. 3, facilitated by 
Bair. 

Relationships — In a small group setting, 
learn to identify and effectively address 
needs and issues that arise in relationships; 
Haverhill, Wednesdays, 1 to 2 p.m., begin- 
ning Oct. 5, facilitated by Bair; Lawrence, 
Fridays, noon to 1 p.m., beginning Oct.7, 
facilitated by Kasapyr Lovett. 


National Coming Out Day is October 11. 
For more information 


call 1-800-866-NCOD 


An educational project of the Human Rights 
Campaign Fund Foundation 


Ailvocate 


The National Gay and Lesbian Newsmagazine 
call 1-800-827-0561 
M-F, 7:30am-10pm CT 
1 year (26 issues): $39.97, MC or VISA accepted 


Tips for Coming Out Every Day 


1) Make a commitment every day to tell the 
truth about yourself to others. 


2) Join a national gay and lesbian 
organization. 


3) Include your partner in all of your holiday 
and family events. 


4) Come out in the‘workplace and encourage 
our employer to include protections an 
Serists on the basis of sexual orientation. 


5) Organize a visibility event on National 
Coming out Day. 


6) Write letters to local and national elected 
officials urging them to support fairness and 
equality for lesbians and gays. 


a] 


Share your coming out story with local 
school, church or synagogue groups. 


8) Volunteer with and support local and 


community organizations. 
9) Support nd non- ies that 
Lemcehtoycnmeb. 
10) Help make the identity of the 
community as pay bes possiol zh Ch: 
volved visible—i 
getting invc a ing 


makes a ) 


To sign up for the above listed groups, 
contact the counseling center by calling 
374-3790, or come by F-121 in the student 
center. The counseling department is also 
available to provide groups for interested 
students. 

Transfer counseling 

Days — Coyne, counseling administra- 
tor and transfer coordinator. 

For information and/or appointments, 
please call 374-3790 or come to the counsel- 
ing center. 

Evenings — Janet O'Keeffe, division of 
continuing education services counselor. 

For transfer information and/or appoint- 
ments, please call 374-3800 or come to the 
DCE office, B-204. 

Division of continuing education coun- 
seling 

O’Keeffe, DCE counselor, Monday and 
Wednesday, 12:30 to 8:30 p.m.; Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m.; Friday, 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien, DCE counselor, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 4 to 8: p.m., (works in coop- 
eration with Janet O’Keeffe). 

To schedule appointments, call 374-3800 
or come to the DCE Office, B-204. 

College catalogs, transfer applications 
and transfer packets with faculty recom- 


‘mendation forms are available in the coun- 


seling center, F-121, student center. 
Transfer college day 


= 


Tuesday, Nov. 22, 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
college cafeteria, student center — 54 Col- 
leges will be represented. 

Career counseling 

Perna, coordinator of career develop- 
ment. 

Haverhill and Lawrence campuses 

Career Decision Workshops — Identify your 
skills, values, preferences and interests and 
relate them to career decisions, Tuesdays, 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m., beginning Sept. 27. 

To sign up for a career workshop or to 
make an appointment, please call 374-3790 
or come to the counseling center, F-121, 
student center. 


Coming Up 


“To Thine 
Own Self Be 
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What a wonderful 
ay when people can stop 
iding and be honest about 


who they are. More and more 
lesbians and gay men are 
finding out how great it feels 
to come out. 


National Coming Out 
Day is October 11. 


Jain thousands of others and 
tell someone you care about. 
Take a step in being true to 
yourself. 
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Workshops and 
educational 
events will be 
held nationwide 
on National 
Coming Out Day 
to show the true 
diversity of the 
gay community. 
For more infor- 
mation about 


events in your area, or to order official Keith 
Haring Coming Out merchandise, please call 


1-800-866-NCOD. 
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National Coming Out i 
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LOCAL OPINION VARIES 
ON IRISH AID PROPOSALS 


@ Some favor ‘carefully 
thought out plan to help the 
North; others think the money 
would be better used at home 


By BRUCE D BARON 
Features Editor 


s the cease-fire in Northern Ireland enters its 
A third week, NECC students and staff members 
remain skeptical about the outcome. 

“I think we should give aid but it should be 
conditional, such as helping those of the Catholic 
minority to raise their standard of living,” said 
Arthur Barlas, assistant professor of history. “We 
should give aid only to bring about a change in socio- 
economic structures.” 

On the cease fire, he said, “I really don’t know. I 
have my doubts because of the serious economic 
conditions. Unless the problems are dealt with, there 
will always be a group among the working class that 
suffers. These tend to be Catholic in Northern Ire- 
land. 

“Without changes, these people will continue to 
demand justice. This will lead to confrontations 
between haves and have nots,” Barlas said. 

According to Frank Leary, professor, deptartment 
of business administration. “I have been involved 
with the partnership for Northern Ireland for quite 
a few years. The stage is delicate right now. The 
problem is how are the English going to disengage. 
There are many Catholics who are unable to get jobs, 
so they end up on the dole, which is a welfare system. 
This leads to discrimination, not unlike that in the 
United States for people who are perpetually on 
welfare. 

“Aid should only be given if equal-opportunity 
employment is given to both groups,” Leary said. 
“Start from scratch, and this will take time. The cease 
fire will not last if England does what it historically 
has the knack of doing in Ireland — screwing it up. 
They seem to do the wrong thing at the right time.” 

Dottie Holmes, secretary to the dean of student 
services, said, “I’m not a great supporter of foreign 
aid. I think we should put more support into our 


File photo 
ARTHUR BARIAS, assistant professor, de- 
partment of history, supports U.S. aid to 
Northern Island, with conditions. 


country.” 

Donna Rapa, secretarial support center, said, “At 
this point in time, only basic needs should be made 
available such as food and clothing and shelter. As 
for the cease-fire, I’m a skeptic. I don’t think so.” 

Rick Pisano, student, medical equipment technol- 
ogy, said, “This is not our problem; we need to take 
care of problems at home. The English should bail 
out and take care of the financial burden. They 
created the problem. The cease-fire will not last 
unless the English get the hell out of there. The Irish 
do not need to be controlled by an external police 
force. I’m all for the I.R.A., and I hope they kick the 
English out of there.” 

Student Sherry Barnes said, “We should take care 
of our own country.” 

Student Katrina Bartlett said, “The English gov- 
ernment should supply all the aid needed.” 


PEACE 


® Cease-fire called by the 
I.R.A. Questions remain as to 
how long the peace will last, 
though many are thinking 
positively for now 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


n Aug. 31, the Irish Republican Army de 
O clared a historic cease-fire, which 
ends the 25-year resistance upheld by the 
oppressed Catholic minorities of Northern Ireland. 

Even though the LR.A. has declared peace, loyal- 
ists, members of the Protestant-formed Union Vol- 
unteer Force, and the Ulster Freedom Fighters have 
continued to carry out violent acts upon Catholic 
Nationalists in both Northern and Southern Ireland. 

The first violent act happened only 48 hours into 
the cease-fire, when a young Catholic man was shot 
dead while repairing his car in the driveway of his 
Belfast home. 

Following this incident, on Sept. 12, a bomb 
exploded in Dublin on a train out of Belfast, injuring 
two women. 

Dublin bomb experts said only the device’s deto- 
nator exploded. Had the explosive worked as in- 
tended, in a train compartment packed with 200 
people, casualties would have certainly been much 
greater. 

The UVF claimed responsibility for the bomb. 

Only moments before the bomb’s detonator went 
off, a warning was phoned into the Inter-City Rail’s 
headquarters in Belfast. The caller also claimed simi- 
lar explosives had been placed in the Customs House, 
the General Post Office on O’Connell Street in down- 
town Dublin, Dublin Airport and City Hall. 

Although later determined that these other threats 
were hoaxes, there was wide-spread traffic, chaos 
anda cessation of railway services, as police and Irish 
Army bomb-disposal experts blocked off and evacu- 
ated the targets before declaring them safe. 

Massachusetts Rep. Joe Kennedy decried the at- 
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HISTORY OF O 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Staff Reporter 


‘ixed feelings of relief and skepticism due to 
M the recent cease-fire declared by the I.R.A., 

looms over the British Isles these days, like 
a calm before the storm. 

Many worry that the I.R.A. will not keep its 
promise because the word “permanent” was not 
included into its historical declaration of a cease-fire. 
These worries might be justified, considering the 
I.R.A.’s past record. In addition, the instigation on the 
part of Protestant paramilitaries enhances the possi- 
bility of more bloodshed. 

In the past, the media has tended to portray the 
R.A. as ruthless thugs who commit random acts of 
violence for kicks. Although violence is no solution 
for the problems in Northern Ireland, it has been a 
fact of life there for centuries. 

Ireland has had a long history of being invaded by 
the likes of Vikings, Saxxons, Spaniards and, in 1014, 
by the Anglo-Normans (British), who remain there 
today. 

When the British first invaded Ireland, the Irish 
put up little resistance and eventually submitted to 
British rule. Irish citizens were allowed to go about 
their business as usual, as long as they remained 
loyal to the British crown. This did not last long. 

Civil war erupted in England between 1640-49. By 
now, England had established Protestant religion in 
Ireland and Irish clansmen began to form and show 
resistance to the British Crown. 

On the evening of Oct. 23, 1641, England received 
word that the Irish clans had massacred every Prot- 
estant in Ireland. Although an uprising had taken 
place, the details were highly exaggerated by the 
time they got to England. 

English revolutionaries reported that 300,000 to 
400,000 Protestants were killed, when the actual 
total killed in “fair battle” was estimated at well 
under 3,000. At the time, there was not even 300,000 
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Labor Party, claimed to have “good information” that 
the British government was seeking 25,000 green 
cards for the United States from areas of high unem- 
ployment, mainly in Northern Ireland’s nationalist 
areas. 

“People will wonder ifthe Northern Ireland Office’s 
idea of a peace dividend for nationalists is benign 
transportation,” Durkan said.” The proposal would 
be seen as demographic intervention rather than the 
economic intervention we all need.” 

While the nationalist population in the North is 
widely expected to surpass the Unionist population 
within 50 years, Durkan implied that the NIO is 
trying to curb the growth of the nationalist commu- 
nity by a policy of emigration. 

An NIO spokesperson did not deny the authentic- 
ity of the report, but said ifit existed, it was “just one 
of many ideas at a very, very preliminary stage.” 

In addition, he called the idea of benign transpor- 
tation “nonsense.” 

Lynn Cassel, a spokesperson from the American 
Embassy in Dublin, said, “These claims are only 
rumors that stemmed from a political function in 
Britain where the idea was suggested as a joke and 
got blown out of proportion.” 

Cassel couldn’t produce evidence to back up the 
rumor theory, and declined further comment on the 
matter. 

The United States is highly supportive of the 
[.R.A.’s decision to lay down its arms and try to settle 
matters through negotiations. The Clinton adminis- 
tration accepts Dublin’s view that the wording of the 
I.R.A. cease-fire announcement points to a perma- 
nent cessation of violence. 

The convergence of views was evident during a 45- 
minute meeting at Shannon Airport two weeks ago 
between Taoiseach Albert Reynolds and U.S. Vice 
President Al Gore. 

The confidence was viewed in some quarters as 
putting further pressure on the British government 
to accept the permanence of the I.R.A. move without 
the I.R.A. using the word “permanent.” 

Stating that Ireland was now on the “top agenda” 
of U.S. foreign policy, Gore said that he didn’t want 
to become the political equivalent of an authorita- 
tive dictionary about word meanings, but that he 
thought the I.R.A. statement spoke for itself. 
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plant potatoes, making the potato a major part of 
their diet. 

Also during this period, swarms of orphans were 
rounded up by the British government, sold to agents 
and shipped to the West Indies or to the Carolinas, 
where they brought a good price as indentured 
servants. Once the supply of Irish vagrants was 
depleted, agents began kidnapping to supply their 
market. They even kidnapped Englishmen — not only 
in Ireland, but also in England. 

Over 100 years after the Cromwellian Conquest of 
Ireland until the end of the 18th century, Northern 
Ireland, in spite of its Protestant influences, was at 
one with the rest of the country. 

In addition, the United Irishmen, who revolted in 
1798 under the leadership of Wolfe Tone, himself a 
Protestant, was founded in Ulster. Tone’s unsuccess- 
ful revolt had a profound effect on Irish history, for 
it established a tradition of revolutionary violence 
that became a permanent feature in Irish life. 

Then came the great famine of the 1840s, when 
hardships caused by the failure of the potato crop 
were so aggravated by British maladministration 
that over a million Irish men and women died of 
starvation and more than a million others left the 
country in despair. 

It was also the century of the bitter land war, 
when peasants struggling to make a living on small 
holdings — largely owned by absentee English or 
Anglo-Irish landlords — resorted to violence and 
outrage when faced with eviction. 

Englishmen could easily forget these Irish suffer- 
ings of days gone by, but the Irish remembered them, 
and they helped lay the foundations of the new 
revolutionary movement that won the freedom of 
Southern Ireland (the free state) in 1922. 

Other historical moments include: 

1798 — United Irishmen form and unsuccessfully 
revolt, under the leadership of Wolfe Tone. 

1858 — The Fenians spearhead the Irish protest in 
the second half of the 19th century. Plans for this 
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BOMB SCARES were quite frequent in Britain in 1939, as the IRA claimed responsibility 
for a series of bombings. Frequent targets included public bathrooms and the subway. 
Civilian targets were common, until the first British soldier was killed in Dublin in 1971. 


Signs of impending U.S. aid to the North have 
emerged. The White House has established a work- 
ing committee, drawn from several government 
agencies, that will study how the United States can 
best help. 

The committee is chaired by Nancy Soderberg of 
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Irish movement are made simultaneously in Ireland 
and the United States. An Irish exile in America, John 
O’Mahony, gives the movement its name, derived 
from the Fianna, the army of a legendary Irish hero 
Fionn mac Cumhaill (Finn-ma-coo). Fineans boast 
they are the first revolutionaries in the world to 
make use of dynamite. 

1867 — The Fenians branch out, forming the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood. 

1900 — Sinn Fein (We Ourselves) form as an Irish- 
Ireland organization. 

1916 — On Easter Monday, a protest in arms 
breaks out in Dublin. The fighting lasts seven years, 


the National Security Council. 

Also in Boston, a group of business and invest- 
ment leaders have held meetings to formulate a 
package of aid and investments to the North. The 
group, drawn together by Kennedy, is expected to 
issue a plan soon. 
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eventually winning Southern Ireland its indepen- 
dence. 

1916 — Irish Republic announces its Declaration 
of Independence. Stating, “English rule in this coun- 
try is, and always has been, based upon fraud and 
force and maintained by military occupation against 
the declared will of the people,” and that “the Irish 
Republic was proclaimed in Dublin on Easter Mon- 
day, 1916, by the Irish Republican army, acting on 
behalf of the Irish people.” 

1923 — Southern Ireland becomes a “free state.” 

1994 — Irish Republican Army declares historic 
cease-fire. 


Not so long ago 
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TEAR GAS was often used to quell civil unrest. British soldiers became frequent targets 
of violence after 1972’s “Bloody Sunday” in which 13 civilians were killed by the British. 


ia 
Dean’s list announced for spring ‘94 


A 
Martha Abbott, John Abruzzi, Paul 
Ackerman, Francisco Acosta, Carrie Ahearn, 
Patricia Aiello, Michelle Alexopoulos, 
Michelle Alsup, Kelley Anketell, Stephanie 
Antanavich, Elie Antar, Poppy Arakelian, 
Dina Arraj, Christine Athanasatos, Frances 
Avella 
B 
Ann Bailey, Kim Bailey, Valerie Baird, 
Dianne Barry, Marie Barton, Lynn Bauman, 
Ann Bean, Virginia Behan, Marie Belanger, 
Jennifer Belmonte, Lisa Bencivenga, Chris- 
tine Benjamin, Mark Berard, Roberta 
Bergeron, Stephanie Bergeron, Naomi 
Bergstrom, Kathryn Bernier, Janine 
Bernstein, Sylvia Berrios, Kerri Bishop, Jean 
Blackadar, Christine Blais, Heidi Blais, Scott 
Blanchette, Marsha Bogart, Cheryl Bogosian, 
Maria Boisvert, Lori Bolduc, Nikolette Bonin, 
Julie Bornstein, Susan Bouchard, Paulette 
Bourassa, Christine Bouressa, Jamie 
Bousnakis, Kathleen Bowler, Willard Boyle, 
Noelle Bradford, Kelly Bradshaw, Debra 
Breault, Kelli Bristol, Renee Brooks, Stacy 
Brown, Gregory Brucato, Alex Bruce, Brenda 
Borgerding-Buck, Theresa Burnham, 
Suzanne Butt, Deborah Byrne, Mary Jo Byron 
C 


Amy Cabral, Steven Cadieux, Angelina 
Caiati, Dale Cailler, Barbara Callahan, John 
Callahan, Matilde Callahan, Mary Calnan, 
Mark Calvi, Lisa Candage, Melinda Canty, 
Marina Cardoso, Kristine Carey, Linda 
Carnes, Paulino Carteiro, Shirley Casey, 
Pericles Castillo, Stacy Cavazzi, Alicia Cham- 
pagne, Allison Chasse, Marie Clark, Mary 
Clark, Christine Clermont, Ross Cloutier, 
Victor Coelho, Antonio Collao, Marylin 
Collazo, Lauri Collins, Deborah Combs, 
Dorothy Conley, Robert Conley, Cheryl 
Connelly, Lisa Connolly, Patrick Connolly, 
Michael Conrad, Carmen Contreras, Jean 
Cook, Linda Cook, Patricia Cook, Cynthia 
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Cooper, John Cordaro, Gina Corneau, Mary 
Corsetto, Melanie Costa, Christopher 
Costello, Robin Cote, Suzanne Craig, Gemma 
Croft, Yolanda Cruz, Carol Cunningham, 
Elizabeth Cunningham, Jeffrey Curley, 
Heather Currie, Joyce Curtin, Thomas 
Curtin, Debra Cutrona 

D 

Susan D’Agnese, Maria D’Amato, 

Deborah D’Antonio, Christopher D’Urso, 
Kimberly D’Urso, Anh Tran Dang, Lauren 
David, Lisa Davinci, Randy Davis, Michael 
DeFeo, Paul DeLuca, Kathleen Deluna, Jen- 
nifer DeMatos, Jaimie DeMatteo, Elena 
Demeris, Genevieve Dennis, Andrew 
Denancour, Chantel Desimone, Gail Detjens, 
David DeVietro, Elba Diaz, Susan DiBurro, 
Minh Diep, Patricia DiJanni, Christine 
Dillman, Robyn Dinsmore, Amy Dionne, 
Brian Dispensa, Hiep Do, Karen Dodier, 
Juana Done, Kathleen Donovan, Rosanne 
Doucet, Dawn Doucette, James Doucette, 
Nicholi Doumin, David Downey, Kathleen 
Doyle, Janice Driscoll, Deborah Drover, 
Bryan DuBois, Chad Ducharme, Sandra 
Dufour 

E 

Linda Ealy, Jeffrey Eaton, Mark Edry, 

Sadik Al-Egaily, Christopher Ellen, Robin 
Emmert, Seth Enwright, Jason Escabi, Jerson 
Espaillat, Emilio Espinal, Amy Evans 

F 


Joseph Fagan, Jamie Farmer, Jodi Farris, 
Caroline Faulkingham, Marc Ferland, Maria 
Fernandez, Andrea Ferreira, Maria Figuereo, 
Joan Figueroa, Maria Figueroa, Robin 
Fingerle, Norine Fiore, Jeffrey Fisher, Sharon 
Fitzgerald, Joseph Flosman, Elena Floudaras, 
Peter Flynn, Gretchen Foltz, Michele Fortier, 
Lynda Fortin, Rosa Fortuna, Sophia Francis, 
Damaris Frias, Peter Frye 

G 

Patricia Gagnon, Cathleen Gallagher, 

Ansia Galva, Jacqueline Gannon, Laura 


mle 


Garlington, Elizabeth Garrett, Lucie Garrett, 
James Garvin, Carmen Gaud, Christopher 
Gaudet, Patrice Gaumont, Lydia Geha, Chris- 
tine Geise, Cheryl Gerbrands, Tracey 
Germain, Edward Gerrish, Kevin Gerst, Gina 
Giarrusso, Kimberly Gibney, Jolanta Gillis, 
Shawn Gilmartin, Patrick Golden, Fernanda 
Goncalves, Susan Gonsalves, Pavel Gonzalez, 
Regina Gooding, Cheryl Gore, Robin 
Gosselin, Melissa Gouin, Timothy Gould, 
Robert Grady, Cristian Gratereaux, Candice 
Greenberg, Maria Greene, Sean Greene, 
Russell Greenwood, John Greer, Giles 
Grenier, Kathryn Griffin, Ivy Grunst, Sean 
Guertin, Kathleen Guilmet, Ugur Gunsever, 
Love Gutierrez 
H 

Sheri Hagan, Amy Hajjar, Lynne Halaby, 
Steven Hall, Sarah Hardy, Patricia Harmon, 
Kevin Harrington, Holly Harrison, Donna 
Harvey, Dawn Hawkins, Gloria Healy, Janeth 
Heilman, Joan Henchey, Kenneth 
Henderson, John Hennessy, Lisa Henry, 
Kahllua Herlihy, Annette Hernandez, Denise 
Hernandez, Linda Herrera, Monica Hicks, 
Elizabeth St. Hilaire, Stephanie Hilbert, Julie 
Hill, Vanessa Hill, Thanh Ho, Da-Thuy Ho, Vi 
Ho, Shawn Hogan, Gayle Holroyd, Roberta 
Homstad, Lori Houlihan, Samuel Howell, Li 
Huang, Patricia Hucksam, Mark Hudson, 
Kimberly Hull 

I 

Yvette Iglesia, Faith Infinger, Jeanette 

Isabella 


Matthew Jacques, Leslie Jalbert, Donna 
Janeliunas, Kasia Januszewski, Jose’ Javier, 
Michael Jean, Michael Jesionowski, Ayeska 
Jimenez, Brian Johnson, Michael Johnson, 
Laura Jones, Russell Coppola Jr, Philip Cullen 


Jr 
K 


Teresa Kamari, Georgios Kampourakis, 
Patricia Kearns, Charlene Keating, Barbara 
Keene, Robert Kelley, Erin Kelly, Constance 
Kennedy, James Kenney, Sherri Kerrigan, 
Donna Ketchen, Kathleen King, Laura King, 
Sharon Kirchbaum, Raya Klich, Semen Klich, 
Sheila Koehler, Mariann Kosar, Maranda 
Kuse 
L 

Steve Lachance, Cuong Lai, Steven 
Laitsus, Sean Lajoie, Daniel Lak, Jason 
Lalonde, Terrie LaMantia, Melissa Lambert, 
Diana Larkin, Ardith LaRochelle, Kellie 
LaVita, Paula Lawson, Tawny Learned, Diane 
Leavitt, Kenneth LeBlanc, Corrine Leclair, 
Deborah Lemieux, William Lester, Karen 
Levesque, Stephen Libertini, Peter Limbek, 
Kathleen Lindner, Brent Lingerman, 
Lawrence Linnell, Michelle Liporto, Peter 
Livernois, Tammy Lizotte, David Loader, 
Kenneth Locke, Laura Logue, Traci Loguercio, 
Patricia Lombard, Nicholas Lombardi, Toni 
Loughlin, Kelly St Louis, Darren Louttit, 
Jerelyn Lozeau, Hugo Lucas, Nancy Lucia, 
Jeffrey Lunt 


M 

Pamela MacBurnie, Annette Maguire, 
John Makus, Samuel Malignaggi, Maryrita 
Malloy, Thomas Maloney, Linda Marchi, 
Aurelia Marmolejos, Ellen Marshall, Susan 
Marshall, Debra Martinez, Debra Mayhew, 
Eva McAvoy, Christopher McBride, Janet 
McCabe, Cynthia McCarthy, Michael 
McCarthy, Ruth McCassie, Mary Fleming- 
McClure, Shelli McCluskey, Mary 
McEachern, Elaine McEwen, Amy McGibbon, 
Nancy McInnes, Linda McKay, Nina McKillop, 
Beth McLaughlin, Laurence Medolo, Joyce 
Meekins, Paul Megna, Maria Mejia, Dawn 
Meldrum, Domingo Mercado, Tanya 
Metheny, Mary Michaud, David Migliorini, 
Christina Mikolop, Michelle Miles, Jason 
Milovanovic, Alexander Milton, Diana 
Minkle, Sandra Minott, Racquel Le Mire, 
Kevin Moakley, Tara Moley, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Sharlene Moreau, Daniel Morgan, 
Sherry Morgardo, Ana Morillo, Joanne 
Morin, Deborah Morrill, Jeffrey Morton, 
Patricia Motta, Steven Mulchahey, Keith 
Mullins, Kerry Mulvaney, Daniel Munroe, 
Patricia Murphy, Katherin Murray, Philip 
Murray 

N 

Raymond Naroian, Carla Neves, David 
Newcomb, Anhtuan Nguyen, Ha Nguyen, 
Hanh Nguyen, Long Nguyen, Long Nguyen, 
Mai Nguyen, Phuong Nguyen, Christine 
Nicgorski, Debra Nicoli, Paul Nicolosi, Mary 
O’Neil-Nolette, Everett Noonan, Dorothy 


Norman, Zulema Nunez 
C1) 

Kerri O’Connor, Penelope O’Connor, Erin 
O'Loughlin, Kevin O’Loughlin, Gerard 
O’Neill, Julie O’Wril, Judith Oestrich, Gail 
Oliveri, Mark Olonovsky, Eric Ormsby, Jill 
Ouellette, Joseph Ouellette, Joanne Owens 

P 


Frank Paolini, Danielle Paplaskas, 
Deborah Parisi, Jessica Parr, Barbara Pars- 
ley, Mina Patel, Deborah Patierno, Donald 
Paton, Donald Paton, Ian Paul, Janice 
Paulsen, Julie Pawlick, Jezid Pazmino, Linda 
Peabody, David Pearson, Dianne Peck, 
Walkiria Frias-Peguero, Tracy Pelletier, An- 
drea Pepe, Florencia Pereyra, Maria Perez, 
Yaneira Perez, Christopher Perkins, Bar- 
bara Peters, Carol Pettengill, Forrest 
Pettengill, Karen Pettoruto, Anlong Pham, 
Lan Phan, Doris Pica, Heather Pilkington, 
Claudio Pimentel, Duilys Pimentel, Rollka 
Pimentel, Lady Polanco, Samaria Polanco, 
Ykania Polanco, Janet Poliquin, Kelly Pond, 
Bruce Potter, George Powell, George Pratt, 
Alan Prina, Pamela Pugliares 

R 

Igor Rafalovich, Mujib Rahman, Francis 
Ralls, Danilda Ramirez, Salvador Ramos, 
Shannon Ranson, Melissa Rao, Holly Reed, 
Raiffeisen Regalado, Stacey Renna, Candita 
Rentas, Alyn Reyes, Gwen Rheaume, Paul 
Rheaume, Cheryl Rich, Jessica Richards, 
Nicole Richards, Jeannette Richardson, Mark 
Richardson, Donna Riffe, Kerry Riley, Rosalie 
Riley, Ellen Rittgers, Jeanette Rivera, Elisa 
Robinson, Stephen Rodgers, Emma 
Rodriguez, Maitte Rodriguez, Julio Rosario, 
Jason Rossi, Marco Rotondo, Deborah Roy, 
Junior Rozon, Alyssa Rubino, Marie Rubino, 
Angelo Russo 

S 

Rani Sadek, Nancy Salazar, Amy Salyards, 
Dawn Sammataro, Kelly Sanborn, Rosemary 
Sanborn, Pedro Sanchez, Remigia Sanchez, 
Warren Sanford, Tina Santarelli, Jahayra 
Santiago, John Santomassimo, Rosario 
Santos, Cathy Sanville, Lori Sarno, Kathlene 
Savage, Mary Ann Sawlan, Shirley Sawtell, 
Gabriela Scheuering, Matthew Schiavoni, 
Jillian Schleicher, David Schroeder, Doreen 
Sciuto, Norah Scott, Jason Sears, Lisa Sears, 
Andrea Self, Susan Shipley, Tami Shirton, 
Suzanne Siegel, Annmarie Silva, Heather 
Simons, Corrine Slater, Alesa Smith, Joy 
Smith, Kelley Smith, Kimberly Smith, Will- 
iam Sobolewski, Kimberly Soellner, Jeffrey 
Sohl, Margaret Solon, Lisa Sommovigo, Cruz 
Sosa, Deborah-Lee Soule, Deanna Souza, J. 
Bruce Spaulding, Jeffrey Spero, Philip 
Spitalere, Eric Spoley, Renee Sprague, Jason 
Stableford, Rebecca Stacy, Rachael Staff, 
Dean Stanley, Michael Steadman, Fatima 
Stewart, Michael Stinson, Nebojsa Stojkovic, 
Robin Stolarz, William Storace, Michelle 
Sturk, Tracy Sturtevant, April Suchecki, 
Barbara Sullivan, Jill Sutter, Stephen Symes 

T 

Daniel Taffe, Alethea Talas, Richard 
Tarczon, Orquidea Taveras, Grace Tawil, 
Linda Taylor, Emily Tgettis, Christina 
Theberge, Renee Therrian, Kathleen Thoma, 
Anne Thomas, Lyn Thomas, Faith Thomp- 
son, Robert Thompson, Sandra Thompson, 
Rachel Tilden, Kelly Tilton, Richard 
Tomaselli, Khanh Ton, Valerie Haggett- 
Torrisi, Loi Tran, Thanh Tran, James 
Trefethen, Lang Truong, Ayse Turan, Irene 


Tyler 
V 


Yocasta Vasquez, Brenda Vazquez, Pablo 
Veloz, Melanie Vermette, Kathleen Vesey, 
Donna Vickers, Maureen Vierra, Diane 
Vitale, Patricia Voisine, Nghi Vuong 


Kelley Wain, Colin Walker, Christopher 
Warren, Betty Watson, Douglas Webber, 
Donna Weeks, Douglas Welch, Lawrence 
Welch, Leilani Welch, Judith Welsh, 
Katherine West, Tracy Westaway, Erica 
Weston, Terry Wheeler, Suzanne Wheelock, 
Katherine Whitmarsh, Brian Whitney, Maria 
Willett, Barbara Wilson, Susan Wilson, 
Shirley Winchester, William Woodhouse, 
Barbara Woods, Ashley Woodsom, Michael 
Woodworth, Susan Wyman 

Y 

Jessica Yagual, Raisa Yatskar, Patricia 
Yeo, Cristino Ynfante, Peter Young, Sharon 
Young, Tracy Young, Kyoung Yu 

Zz 


Nelya Zarudnaya, Vladimar Zemlyakov, 
Tatiana Zemlyakova, Jon Zibbell 
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Arts & Entertainment 


Learning through laughter 


@ Comedian talks about 
the importance of seeing the 
funny side of one’s life 


By ANDREW DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


the dozens of other problems kids face 

growing up today, sometimes it helps to 
stand back and have a good laugh. 

“I’ve gotten through some of the tough- 
est parts of my life just by using humor,” 
comedian Steve Matuszak said. 

The best way to live this philosophy is 
just by looking at what people say and do, 
he said. 

He demonstrated this point during his 
performance last week on the Haverhill 
campus, particularly when he welcomed a 
volunteer from the audience into his act. 

“I try to show the audience how funny 
the average person can be,” he said. 

“It’s funny to watch that person go back 
to his seat and see everyone treat him 
differently, for no other reason than he 
made them laugh.” 

The 25-year-old Chicago comedian of- 
fers a different approach to comedy. Al- 


JE a world filled with crime, drugs and 


Wanted! 


though he discusses serious issues like drugs 
and alcohol addictions, he uses a comical 
approach. 

In an act titled Drug-Free Comedy, 
Matuszak has become “very well-respected 
on the college circuit because of the way he 
blends his humor with important contem- 
porary and social issues,” Arthur Signorelli, 
director of student activities, said. 

He was introduced to comedy when he 
won a college contest for stand-up. 

Being a theater major, he joined Arts 
Education Theater Company, where he per- 
formed in educational plays dealing with 
social issues relating primarily to teens. 

Through his involvement with the com- 
pany, he became affiliated with drug pre- 
vention, he said, attending various work- 
shops and conferences that dealt with 
groups such as Students Against Drunk 
Driving. 

“No one was really getting anything out 
ofthese presentations on drug prevention,” 
he said. “They were just too boring — it’s 
kind of like going to church.” 

He said the kids needed a more exciting, 
entertaining way to learn about issues. 

At the time, he was also moonlighting as 
a stand-up comedian. 

“That’s when I decided to put the two 
together and form Drug—Free Comedy,” he 
said. “It just seemed so much simpler.” 


Matuszak has appeared at such places as 
Ohio State and Miami University, using his 
improvised monologue to get his drug-free 
message across. 

At a point in his NECC performance, 
Matuszak discussed childhood, providing 
the audience with a humorous outlook on 
the whole child mentality. 

He pointed out how sometimes adults 
let go and act like kids again. 

“Take a football player, for example. 
Here is a grown man — all serious and 
tough, until he gets a touchdown, then 
things change,” he said, jumping around 
the room, acting out the typical touchdown 
dance. “For one brief moment, that big 
tough guy was a little kid again. 

“When kids have a feeling, they let it 
out,” he said. “When they feel bad, they feel 
bad. They'll throw a tantrum or something. 
When adults feel bad, they have a drink.” 

The audience of about 40-50 students 
felt free to shout out and converse with the 
comedian throughout the performance. 
Matuszak would throw a line right back at 
them, only to receive howling laughter in 
return. 

In all, the show was a success, he said. 

“Hey, if I had someone here for 40 min- 
utes and that was the only time out of the 
day that they didn’t have a drink, but had 
fun, then I’m happy with that.” 
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Ad sales reps for the fall semester 


e Flexible hours 
e Generous commission 
e Good part-time income 


Apply in person to the Observer 
office, een center 


Welcome back! 


Fall °94 Observer 
publication schedule 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Oct. 12 

| Oct. 26 

| Nov. 9 

| Nov. 22 (Tuesday) 
Dec. 7 

| Dec. 16 (Friday) 
| 

| 

| 


Copy and ad deadline: One week before 
' issue comes out 
Camera-ready ads: Friday before 
1 publication date u 


Meeting 


Men's s and Women's Basketball 
Wednesday, Oct. 6 
3 p.m. in Gym, D-129 
_ All interested players need to attend 
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DOES IT MATTER _ The Haverhill Animal 
WHAT HAPPENS. Shelter Foundation needs 
TO THIS DOG? support for on-going 


expenses to feed, house 

and care for the animals. 
All proceeds directly 
benefit the animals. 

No administrative costs. 
Send your donation to: 
The Haverhill Animal 

ce Shelter Foundation 
? C/O Haverhill Police Dept. 
City Hall 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


© 1994 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association/College Retirement Equities Fund. 


UNFORTUNATELY, THIS IS WHERE 


PEOPLE ARE PUTTING 
TOO MANY RETIREMENT DOLLARS. 


very year, a lot of people make a 

huge mistake on their taxes. They 
don’t take advantage of tax deferral and 
wind up sending Uncle Sam money they 
could be saving for retirement. 

Fortunately, that’s a mistake you can 

easily avoid with TIAA-CREF SRAs. 
SRAs not only ease your current tax- 
bite, they offer a remarkably easy way 
to build retirement income—especially 
for the ‘‘extras’”’ that your regular pension 
and Social Security benefits may not 
cover. Because your contributions are 
made in before-tax dollars, you pay less 
taxes now. And since all earnings on 
your SRA are tax-deferred as well, the 


a 


Benefit now from tax deferral. Call our SRA hotline 1 800-842-2733, ext. 8016. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 


money you don’t send to Washington 
works even harder for you. Down the 
road, that can make a dramatic difference 
in your quality of life. 

What else makes SRAs so special? 

A range of allocation choices—from the 
guaranteed security of TIAA to the 
diversified investment accounts of 
CREF'’s variable annuity—all backed 
by the nation’s number one retirement 
system. 

Why write off the chance for a more 
rewarding retirement? Call today and 
learn more about how TIAA-CREF 
SRAs can help you enjoy many 
happy returns. 


CREE certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Indtwidual and Institutional Services. For more complete information, including charges and expenses, 
call 1 800-842-2735, ext. 8016 for a prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
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@ Legendary guitarist 
returns to his roots in 
passionate tribute 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


ver 30 years ago, blues legend John 
O Mayall recruited a young British 

guitarist to tour and record with his 
group, the Blues Breakers. 

That young man was Eric Clapton, and 
the Blues Breakers may be the last time 
Clapton played solid blues. 

With the recent release of From the Cradle, 
Clapton rips through 16 blues songs with 
ferocious intensity. 

The songs combining the album are all 
cover songs, meant as a tribute to blues 
greats like Muddy Waters, Willie Dixon and 
others, who Clapton credits with inspiring 
his career. 

In a career spanning over 30 years, 
Clapton has always personified the blues. 
Leaving the Blues Breakers, he joined the 
Yardbirds, then Cream and Derek and the 
Dominoes, continuing on to a successful 
solo career. 

Clapton has always been firmly en- 
trenched in playing blues guitar, spinning 
out some of the most memorable and amaz- 
ing guitar work ever, all of which project his 
natural blues feel. 

Using the freedom created by the com- 
mercial success of his last release, Unplugged, 
Clapton has a vehicle to create From the 
Cradle and gives himself an opportunity to 
relive his true blues playing days. 

In the first track, Blues Before Sunshine, 
Clapton amazingly recreates the Leroy Carr 


Part-time Jobs 
for NECC Students 
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Clapton succeeds in |. 
bringing back blues |_ 


Music Review 


classic, his shrieking guitar the centerpiece 
for an intense jam. 

Clapton is joined by Dave Bronze on 
bass, Jim Keltner on drums and Andy 
Fairweather Low on second guitar. 

Keltner’s drum work is steady and tight 
throughout the album, especially during 
Blues Before Sunshine. 

Amazingly, From the Cradle was recorded 
live. No overdubbing was done; instead, 
Clapton, Bronze, Keltner, Low, Jerry Portnoy 
(harmonica), Chris Stainton (keyboards), 
Roddy Lorimer (trumpet), Simon Clarke 
(baritone saxophone) and Tim Sanders (tenor 
saxophone) practiced for months until per- 
fecting each piece. 

Third Degree is as close to perfect as a 
remake can be. Stainton’s work on the 
keyboards is definitely the focus point of 
this song. Clapton’s guitar can be heard in 
the background as they play flawlessly 
through this Eddie Boyd and Willie Dixon 
great. 

The solo in Third Degree shows why 
Clapton has long been considered one of 
the greatest guitarists ever. 

The solo, accompanied by the keyboards, 
is an emotional and moving piece pulling 
the listener into Clapton’s heartache and 
misery. 

From the Cradle is filled with heavy, al- 
most depressing songs that only a blues 
purist can fully appreciate. 

But with Hoochie Coochie Man, Clapton 
and the band bring a little fun into the 
middle of the mostly melancholic album. 
Harmonica play runs rampant throughout 
this tune, which sounds much like a song 
the main act at the Golden Banana would 
strip to. 


Permanent Part-Time Positions 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8 an hour to start 


Watch for 
Cal Williams, 
UPS rep, 


on Campus 


UPS offer steady employment with 3- to 5- 
hour, Monday through Friday work shifts. 
UPS has great full-time benefits for 
part-time work, including: medical, 
dental, vision, paid prescriptions, 
paid vacations and holidays. 


*Selected shifts also include up to 


$6,000 a year tuition reimbursement. 
That’s up to $2,000 a semester 


Haverhill: 


Oct. 4 & 25 
Nov. 8 & 22 


*Midnight shift: 
*Preload shift: 


Lawrence: 


Oct. 6 & 27 


Day shift: 
Twilight shift: 


including summer sessions. 


Shifts 
12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
6 to 10 p.m. 
11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
3 to 8 a.m. 


Apply in person at your local DET or at 
United Parcel Service on Thursday from 


2 to 4 p.m. or call 1-800-222-8333. 


Nov. 5 & 29 


United Parcel Service 


90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


United Parcel Service 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer m/f/h/v 


Rich Dawson on the Genius of Eric Clapton 


With songs like Standin’ Around Cryin’, 
Groaning the Blues and Someday After A While, 
Clapton hauntingly recreates blues clas- 
sics, maintaining his status as one of the 
guitar’s most influential artists, along with 
his unique sense of vocal range. 

The average Clapton fan, those who 
thought Unplugged was one of his first al- 
bums, should probably let From the Cradle 
pass by and wait for Clapton’s next venture. 

Because this is not a usual mainstream 
album, Clapton chose to pay tribute to 
people he deemed important, with com- 
plete disregard for albums sold and concert 


The solo in ‘Third Degree’ shows why Clapton he 
been considered one of the greatest guitarists 


tickets bought. 

Clapton, at the height of a tumultuous 
career should have used this opportunity to 
bring the masses something new. 

Although the tribute is nice and the 
music is both passionate and powerful, 
Clapton should have further proved his 
status has a musical genius by creating 
instead of recreating. 

Clapton enthusiasts and blues purists 
will revel in From the Cradle for its pure and 
emotional lyrics and for its guitar work, 
which may be simply the best ever re- 
corded. 


He was praying 


for a miracle. 


What he got was 


Steve Nebraska. 


_ Albert Brooks Brendan Fraser 


@ Pag 


® ‘Frankenstein,’ others to 
offer a glimpse of this 
year’s Oscar contenders 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


his summer, the movie-going public 
was once again assaulted by a slew of 
films trying to earn the “blockbuster” 

title. 

Films like Speed, The Flintstones, The Mask, 
and The Client were turned into cinematic 
gold, as far as box offices were concerned. 

Toward the end of the summer, Holly- 
wood took a different approach to movie 
making — releasing films that went beyond 
gloss and shallow themes to make state- 
ments about the world and society’s future. 

These films include Natural Born Killers, 
Forrest Gump and Quiz Show. If anything, this 
is a preview of what are to become the Oscar 
contenders for the fall/winter season. 

The Shawshank Redemption, starring Tim 
Robbins and Morgan Freeman, is a promis- 
ing entry to the new lineup. 

Based upon a Stephen King novella, the 
film explores courage and the human spirit, 
as two prisoners struggle to survive in a 
New England penitentiary. 

Already it has gained some critical ac- 
claim and may be a strong contender in the 
Oscar race. 

Sliding neatly into the suspense/thriller 
genre is French filmmaker Luc Besson’s 
first American feature, The Professional. 

Seasoned actors Gary Oldman and Danny 
Aiello are joined by newcomer Natalie 
Portman in an offbeat story of a hit man 
and a teenage girl and the relationship they 
form beneath a hail of bullets. 

As the cold season starts up, the “heart- 
warming” comedies roll out. 

Lifesavers sports an incredible cast, in- 
cluding Steve Martin, Juliette Lewis, Rob 
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Arts & Entertainment 


At last: intelligent films to hit movie screens 


Creating a monster 


Reiner, Anthony LaPaglia and Adam Sandler. 
Dubbed as “the Christmas comedy for the 
90s,” this Tri-star flick takes place at a 
suicide hotline on Christmas Eve, where 
the characters discuss “life, death and fruit- 
cakes.” 

Following in the comedy category is 
Trapped in Paradise, starring Dana Carvey, 
Nicholas Cage and Jon Lovitz as the Firpo 
brothers. 

The three city-dwelling men try to ooze 


some of their craftiness to score big in the 
small town of Paradise which appears to be 
possible — if only the townspeople don’t kill 
them with their kindness first. 

Back in the drama category is Francis 
Ford Coppola’s followup to Dracula, Mary 
Shelly's Frankenstein. 

This time Coppola produces and leaves 
the directing helm to Kenneth Branagh 
(Much Ado About Nothing, Henry the Fifth, Dead 
Again). 


Photo courtesy of Tri-Star Pictures 
KENNETH BRANAGH plays the role of Victor Frankenstein in ‘Mary Shelly’s Frankenstein’ due out in November. 


Based on the book of the same name, 
Branagh stays true to the sensitivity and 
intelligence of the creature (played by Rob- 
ert DeNiro), that was portrayed in the novel. 

Also appearing in the film are Tom Hulce, 
Branagh as Dr. Frankenstein, Aidan Quinn, 
John Cleese and Helena Bonham Carter. 

As the cold of winter approaches, run, 
don’t walk to the nearest theater to check 
out these and other up and coming fall 
releases. 


(Exit 2, Rt. 93) 


Collectors Show 
Records and Compact Disc 
Saturday, Oct. 8 
£10 a.m. — 5 p.m., apmission s3 
St. Joseph’s Hall, 40 Main St., Salem, N.H. 


FEATURING 
DR. & MRS. C 
Disc Jockeys 


Featuring : Records, Cassettes, Compact Discs, Posters, Books & Memorabilia 


Music from the ’40s to the ’90s 


Snack Bar Free Parking 


OLDIES * COLLECTIBLES * COUNTRY ¢ JAZZ * TOP 40 
METAL * BLUES * SOUNDTRACK ¢ NEW WAVE ¢ PROMOS 


RARITIES ¢ AND MORE 


(Next record show, 12/4/94) 


For Information, call (603) 898-8150 


The window oj\\opportunity 
is closing fox\Nall 94. 


Advantage 


Experience 
Builds Confidence 
The window of 
opportunity is 
closing for Fall 94. 
Call (508) 374-3722 
or stop by Room 
C310 today. 


Deadline to register 
for Fall 94 - October 3rd 


PLAY IT AGAIN 


SPORTS 


New & Used 
Sports Equipment 


WE BUY e SELL 
TRADE ¢ CONSIGN 


New Computerized 
Cag - One 
Skate Sharpening <X ; 


Great Elm Plaza, Rte. 125 
Plaistow (across from Bradlees) 


(603) 382-3580 


Auto Radiator 


Service 
Inc. 


GA 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston St. 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 

Enlargements 

Same-day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


PERMANENT HAIR REMOVAL 
CURTIS ELECTROLOGY 


Teresa Curtis, Licensed & Certified Electrologist 
FREE CONSULTATION & TRIAL TREATMENT 


¢ Safe & Sterile Treatments 
¢ State of the Art Equipment 
¢ Private & Confidential 


921-2777 


379 Main St.(Rte 125) Haverhill 
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To mosh 
or not? 


| Popular activity 
| threatens safe concert- 
going for real fans 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ver been to a concert and sim- 
E ply not been able to enjoy the 

show because your body was 
being contorted in a million different 
directions by those around you? 

Have you gone to see one of your 
favorite bands perform and end up 
defending yourself the whole night 
instead of watching the band? 

Moshing, or slam-dancing, or 
whatever you want to call it is threat- 
ening to ruin general-admission con- 
cert-going as we know it. 

Take the free WFNX-sponsored 
Green Day concert in Boston a few 
weeks ago, for example. 

What could have been an enjoy- 
able time had by all turned into a 
vicious battle between the 70,000 
people in attendance and security 
guards trying to fend them off from 
the stage. 

Several people had to be brought 
to the hospital with various injuries, 
and the show was called off after 20 
minutes, inciting a near riot from 
disgruntled fans. 

Well, if you hadn’t tried to kill 
each other the whole time, and try to 
rush the stage, maybe the band could 
have performed longer instead of tak- 
ing off after only a few songs. 

The event made headlines, and 
included a teenager quoted as saying, 
“T broke my ankle, but I had a really 
good time.” Spoken like a pure ge- 
nius. 

For the ill-informed, moshing con- 
sists of throwing your body at every- 
one else’s ina violent manner, for the 
purpose of letting out aggression. 

The only problem is the mosh pit 
doesn’t stay in a small, isolated area. 
It usually ends up spanning out from 
one spot in the front to infect the rest 
of the fans. And it’s the real fans who 
end up suffering, not the idiots who 
attended because the artist is hot and 
moshing is ‘the thing to do.’ 

Moshing used to only happen at 
speed-metal and punk type shows, 
but now it’s expanding to all types of 
music. The kids were even moshing 
to Joe Cocker at Woodstock ’94. 

What all this adds up to is the kids 
that do not wish to mosh must stand 
extremely far back from the stage, 
which is far less enjoyable than being 
up front, or risk possibly getting some 
teeth knocked out, or better yet, a 
fractured skull. 

I just can’t fathom the fact fans 
are willing to pay high-ticket prices 
to see the latest “alternative” bandon 
tour, and then spend all their time 
being squished and assaulted, rather 
than actually enjoying the band’s 
performance. 

Some may argue that if you can’t 
handle the violent tendencies of mod- 
ern day concerts, than simply don’t 
go. 

But why should it be a survival of 
the fittest contest at a rock ’n’ roll 
show? This isn’t World War II, it’s 
music. Something that is supposed to 
be a fun-filled, enjoyable experience, 
not a post car-wreck episode. 


Arts & Entertainment 


Healing dialogue... 


© Children of Holocaust 
clear up parents’ past to 
heal their own emotional 
wounds 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


cts of Reconciliation, a dialogue be 
tween a daughter of a Holocaust sur 

‘a Vivor and a daughter of a German 
soldier, will be presented Oct. 5 by the NECC 
cultural diversity committee in the Bentley 
Library. 

The presentation, featuring Anna 
Smulowitz and Natalie Fasolt, is designed 
to heal the emotional wounds incurred 
from being children of Holocaust survivors 
and Germans who may have committed the 
atrocities of World War II. 

“Parents, Jew or German alike, would 
not talk to their children about what hap- 
pened during the war,” said Fasolt, a daugh- 
ter of a German soldier. “It just wasn’t 
something they wanted to bring up during 
so recent a time.” 

As a result, many children had no one to 
talk to about their concerns about the war. 
Fasolt and Smulowitz say this left the chil- 
dren with feelings of anxiety, confusion 
and pain. 

For a Jewish person, it resulted in preju- 
dices against all non-Jewish Germans, what- 
ever generation. For Germans, it was the 
feeling that they, because of their parents, 
were responsible for the Holocaust. 

The presentation allows the children of 
Jews and Germans to speak to each other in 
a forum where they can see their similar 
internal sufferings — sufferings of silence, 
agrees Fasolt and Smulowitz. 

Helping to guide people away from ste- 
reotypes and misconceptions is one pro- 
gram goal. Another is to give area Jews and 
Germans an opportunity to come together 
and describe what they have felt, seen and 
heard. 

This allows them to “start reconciling 
the past,” said Smulowitz, a daughter of 
two Holocaust survivors. 

“You cannot mourn an abstraction such 
as a number like 6 million Jews,” Fasolt 
said. “You can only mourn people. Every 
one of those who died had a family, a 
history and a face. We can now put a face 
anda name on the people who were killed.” 

This is the third program sponsored by 
the cultural diversity committee dealing 
with racism. 

“The group has also worked with the 
theme of genocide before, such as what 


happened in Cambodia,” said Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development. 

Racism, the root cause of the Holocaust, 
was not absent even when Fasolt and 
Smulowitz first met on a plane in Germany, 
Fasolt and Smulowits said. The two were 
traveling toa similar presentation. 

“I did everything in my power to avoid 
her (Fasolt),” recalled Smulowitz. “I was 
seated next to her on a flight into Germany 
on our way to a meeting and I did every- 
thing in my power to get my seat changed. 
The last thing I wanted to do while flying 
into Germany for this talk was to sit next to 
a German.” 

“I believe she saw my stereotypical blond 
hair and blue eyes, heard my German ac- 
cent and decided that I was nothing more 
than a Nazi,” Fasolt said. “It’s that type of 
thinking we are fighting.” 

After discussing their stories at the talk 
in Germany, the two started to communi- 
cate more and more. 

“It took awhile,” Smulowitz said, “but 


‘Acts of Reconciliation’ 


File photo 
ANNA SMULOWITZ, daughter of two Holocaust survivors, will present a 
dialogue with Natalie Fasolt, daughter of a German soldier, Oct. 5 at 7:30 
p.m. in the Bentley Library. Admission is free and open to the public. 


we are now good friends.” 

Smulowitz, whose parents both were 
prisoners in German concentration camps 
during the war, was born in Germany and 
grew up in the United States. 

She now has a master’s degree in theater 
education and has written a play, Terezin: 
Children of the Holocaust, which was pre- 
sented at NECC last spring. 

Fasolt immigrated to the United States 
from Germany in 1978. Her father, a Ger- 
man Wehrmacht Officer, spent most of his 
war time in Finland, along the Russian 
front. She has a bachelor’s degree in art, 
and works as an illustrator, graphic de- 
signer and writer. 

Smulowitz and Fasolt will direct and 
interact in the presentation, showing oth- 
ers how to deal with conflicts between 
historically opposing groups, such as those 
in Ireland and the Middle East. 

They will present their interactive dis- 
cussion at 7:30 p.m. 

Admission is free and open to the public. 


CHAOS by Brian Shuster 
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In Our Next Issue: A New Comics Page 


G H A O S by Brian Shuster 
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The Amputation Diet Plan 
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Just So 
You Know 


Dream team 
turns into 
nightmare 


@ Women’s hoop team 
found ways to cheat, 
but no one steps up to 
take the blame 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Editor 


he 1993-94 NECC women’s bas- 
[icon team routinely demol- 

ished its opponents by as many 
as 92 points last season. 

The Lady Knights rolled through 
the regular season undefeated, win- 
ning both state and regional titles 
while placing sixth nationally. 

However, it was done illegally. 

After conducting an extensive in- 
vestigation, the National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association forced NECC 
to forfeit 23 games and officially end 
the season at 7-26, instead of 30-3. 

Ironically, this ruling gave NECC 
one of its worst records in history as 
opposed to the team having its best 
season ever. 

In total, the NJCAA found NECC in 
violation of 10 regulations, including 
using ineligible players, fixing grades 
and providing financial assistance. 

Under NJCAA rules, the use of 


ineligible pla 


tomatic one-year probation, a pun- 
ishment NECC decided not to appeal. 

NECC will be allowed to play its 
entire regular season in 1994-95, but 


will not be allowed to participate in . 


any post-season tournaments. 

NECC cheated, and someone in- 
volved had to know. It is impossible 
that infractions of this magnitude 
took place without one of the powers- 
that-be knowingly and willingly ig- 
noring them. 

Although NECC retains its Massa- 
chusetts Community College Athletic 
Association state title as well as its 
sixth-place national finish, many in- 
volved feel the NJCAA’s punishment 
is unfair. 

Two aspects of the punishment 
are actually unfair: this season’s team, 
including some freshmen, is forced 
to suffer through the season with no 
hopes of post-season play; and some- 
body, somewhere tooka game, a game 
people around the world play for fun, 
and ruined it. 

Someone went too far in the hope 
ofsecuring certain achievements, like 
a national title, that would otherwise 
seem unobtainable. 

The punishment levied by the 
NJCAA was swift, stern and neces- 
sary. 

After deciding not to appeal the 
NJCAA’s ruling, school president John 
R. Dimitry relieved Jack Hess of his 
coaching duties and his responsibili- 
ties as athletic director. 

NECC women’s basketball was, 
for awhile, the best thing to happen 
at this school in recent memory, but 
it will be remembered as the team 
that cheated and still couldn’t win a 
national title. 

This is not to say any of the players 
knew of the or condoned the wrong- 
doing. 

For the most part, the turmoil is 
behind NECC and the newly appointed 
athletic director, Carl Beal, and the 
rest of the NECC sports staff must 
now run an effective — and clean — 


sports program. 
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NECC SOCCER player, Pranav Zaveri gets ready to stop a Bunker Hill C.C. attack during the Knights’ first home 
game. NECC lost 6-2 in front of a good size crowd. 


Soccer team hopes to meet goals 


@ With high hopes and a 
strong core, team wants 
some recognition, support 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 


Sports Editor 


ear after year, NECC’s soccer team 

has played in relative anonymity, but 

with the soccer hysteria created by 

this past summer’s World Cup and the 

team’s success of late, NECC should soon be 
playing in front of many fans. 

Last season, the Knights battled to the 
semifinals of the Massachusetts Commu- 
nity College Conference tournament be- 
fore losing 2-1 in double overtime. 

“We were very competitive last year,” 
head coach Nunzio DiMarca said. “But it is 
frustrating, because we were planning on 
seven or eight guys returning, and we only 
have two.” 

Ron Lima and Toni Sadek are the lone 
returners from one of the most successful 
soccer teams in school history. 

“Lima is our captain,” DiMarca said. “He 
can play midfield, center fullback and has 
even played some goalie; he is just great at 
any position.” 

Another contributing factorinto soccer’s 
slow start is the internal problems in NECC’s 
athletic department, problems that resulted 
in the release of athletic director Jack Hess. 

“It was frustrating; with all that turmoil, 
we couldn’t get going,” DiMarca said. “We 
had to wait for all that to clear, and it took 
two to three weeks out of our season.” 

With the outside distraction and lack of 
fan support, the Knights remain optimistic 
and enthusiastic about their chances. 

“We have kids that work, kids in the 
national guard, some good players are go- 
ing to miss some important games,” 
DiMarca said. “But we will be very competi- 
tive.” 

Lima echoed those statements. 

“We are going to go out and be very com- 
petitive,” he said. “We are going to bein and 
try to win every game.” 

Other problems have already taken their 
toll on the Knights, as they dropped their 
opener 5-1 to Berkshire Community Col- 
lege. 

Despite traveling to Berkshire with nine 
players, NECC kept the game close until 
Lima was ejected late in the second half for 
arguing with a referee, assistant coach Don 
Ellard said. 

“But up until then (Lima’s ejection), it 
was still a very tight game.” 


Ready, aim, fall 


C. Caron photo 


DESPITE SHOWING some offensive skill, NECC dropped its home opener. 


Forward Piotr Karp tallied NECC’s only 
goal against Berkshire. DiMarca said he 
expects a lot from Karp this season. 

“He will most likely be our leading 
scorer,” DiMarca said. “He has a very pow- 
erful shot and is extremely strong,” 

DiMarca and Ellard are looking to imple- 
ment a “diamond style,” capitalizing on the 
team’s strong defense and minimizing the 
shots D’urso will face, DiMarca said. 

A diamond style calls for NECC to con- 
centrate on the middle of the field, forcing 
the opposing offense to attack from less 
threatening outside positions. 

“We are hoping to cut down on the 
number of shots taken against us,” DiMarca 
said. “But we will have to adapt to whatever 
style we are up against.” 

Partial reasoning for the use of a dia- 
mond style is D’urso’s lack of experience in 
net. 

“He’s new, but he is a quick learner,” 
Ellard said. “If we tell him to correct some- 
thing, he does it; he just grasps the con- 
cepts.” 

DiMarca agreed that D’urso is learning 
rapidly and is playing better every day. 

“He is so big that the high balls have no 
chance of getting by him,” he said. “He still 
needs work on getting to the low shots, but 
he’s getting it.” 

Defense may be the most crucial part of 
any soccer team, and it certainly holds true 
for NECC. 

“We need to be strong on defense,” 
DiMarca said. “We are working to be a great 


defensive team.” 

Sadek, who DiMarca calls, “an excellent 
defender,” will be part of NECC’s aggressive 
defense, in addition to Paul Newell. 

“Paul Newell is a hard-nosed competi- 
tor,” DiMarca said. “He will be a big influ- 
ence on defense.” 

DiMarca praises the hard work of Erich 
Summers, who rounds out NECC’s defense. 

While the coaches worry about style, 
offense and defense, the players concen- 
trate on team work. 

“We are all excited about playing,” Jesus 
Cabrera said. “We are all here to help the 
team. I am going to do what is best for the 
team.” 

Sadek shares Cabrera’s enthusiasm. 

“We need to give our best,” he said. “We 
will win as a team and lose as a team.” 

Unlike other teams that let the lack of 
fan support hinder their play, the Knights 
plan to use it as a motivational tool. 

“Not having the fans pushes you harder,” 
Sadek said. “It makes you want to play 
better so they will come out and see.” 

Pranav Zaveri looks at the lack of sup- 
port differently. 

“I don’t even notice it,” he said. “We just 
need to go out and give it our best whether 
or not the fans are there.” 

While the team currently puts in two- 
hour practices and plays in front of scarce 
crowds, the Knights are concerned about 
winning, playing as a team and, in D’urso’s 
words, “having fun.” 
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High tech 
overhaul 


® School provides solution 
to computer lab problem, 
now sets sights on Internet 
access in two new labs 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ttempting to provide increased open 
A® time for students use and initiat- 

ing access to tccche information su- 
perhighway, NECC has begun the process of 
upgrading its computers. 

The first step has been completed with 
the consolidation of the IBM and Macintosh 
labs on the third floor of B-building, allow- 
ing students easy access to computers. 

Tom Fallon, director of information ser- 
vices, heads the multi-year project and said 
better equipment was needed, as wellas the 
reorganization of computer labs to one 
place. 

“We’ve brought in two full labs of very 
fast and powerful IBM machines (486-66 
mhz) and upgraded the Mac labs,” Fallon 
said. 

“(The) C-208 and C-210 labs are no longer 
because students said they would get their 
assignments and have no place to do their 
homework,” he said. “A-111 was too 
crowded, so we consolidated them all on 
one floor. So with the small staff we do 
have, I can keep those labs open.” 

Fallon relocated the old IBM 386 com- 
puters to Lawrence so that campus can now 
run Windows, and plans on adding another 


“See today’s editorial on 


the recent computer 
upgrade, page 2 


lab in Haverhill in the next fiscal year, 
provided the funding is there. 

Easy access to computers isn’t the only 
change being made in the computer depart- 
ment. The often heard about, but never 
quite understood “information superhigh- 
way,” or Internet, has arrived. 

“The president (John R. Dimitry) really 
realized that we were far behind in the 
technology,” Fallon said. “He really wanted 
us to forge a new path and become competi- 
tive in this area.” 

Internet will allow students and faculty 
access to any kind of information with the 
touch of a few keystrokes, as well as the 
ability to send electronic mail to friends 
and colleagues anywhere in seconds. 

With it, they can connect to universities, 
institutions and corporations to retrieve 
articles on all subjects and even chat with 
other internet ‘users on IRC (Inter-Relay 
Chat), a popular gathering site for college 
students. 

A small problem lies in the fact that 
students will not be able to get their own 
Internet accounts just yet. 

“T’ve had students asking ‘how can I get 
on?’ and at this point, you cannot unless a 
faculty member requests it for your class,” 
said Sandra R. Meldrum, director of techni- 
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cal labs. 

Fallon hopes to provide access for all 
students next year, noting it will take time 
to educate the faculty and staff and set up 
classes on how to use it, as well as improve 
current technical details. 

“The hardware is in place; now we have 
to provide more access,” he said. 

Money and staffing seem to be the most 
important factors in getting students on 
line, according to Meldrum. 

“Right now, the college financially is in 
a tighter bind, so hiring staffing is impos- 
sible,” she said. “I think it will be very nice 
when we have the facilities so everyone can 


New and improved 

E. Floudaras photo 
TOM FALLON, left, has been instru- 
mental in bringing about major 
computer lab changes on campus. 
Faster IBM computers are now avail- 
able for students, as well as up- 
graded Macintoshes in the B-312 
lab, above. 


get on.” 

With computers rapidly becoming more 
influential in the workplace and in our 
daily lives, Fallon feels everyone should 
make an attempt to educate themselves 
about computers, or fall far behind in the 
technology. 

“It’s not just used by software people 
and computer science types,” he said. “Com- 
puters are now used, or should be used by 
every curriculum. It’s important to press on 
people that computers are for every disci- 
pline.” 

Observer News Editor Brian Moore contrib- 
uted to this story. 


Campus reacts favorably to improvements 


“© Changes in the labs 
mean leaner, meaner 
equipment for students 
and faculty 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


aculty, staff, students and administra 
‘tors agree that change in the high 


tech system makes for vast improve- 
ment. 

Newstate-of-the-art equipment, consoli- 
dation and Internet accessibility pushes 
NECC into the ’90s, enabling the college to 
communicate with the world. 

“In one year’s time, we’ve come from 
1970s technology to 1994 technology,” Wil- 
liam Blanchard, professor, department of 
natural sciences, said. 

During the summer alone, major reloca- 
tion of the computers and consolidation of 
the computer labs left some staffers skepti- 
cal of success. 

“I didn’t think we’d pull it off,” said 
Sandy Meldrum, director technical labs. 
“We moved not only the computers, but all 
the software, and we only had three weeks 
because we had to wait for the summer 
classes to end.” 

Despite the major changes, complica- 
tions were minimal. 

“Besides the minor glitches that come 
up with any change, there’s nothing big,” 
Meldrum said. “I’d have to say I’m happy 
with the non problems.” 

Meldrum does see a problem in the 
location of the lab staff area. Located be- 
hind room B-305, students must walk 
through B-303 or B-307 to reach the office, 
sometimes interrupting a class in session. 


Computer talk 

E. Floudaras photo 
STUDENTS BENEFIT from new labs, 
like the one in B-312. Kathy 
Latourelle, center, instructs students 
on the improved machines. 


Meldrum said this makes both students 
and faculty uncomfortable. 

The staff, which Meldrum has nothing 
but praise for, is composed of five people. 
The Haverhill and two Lawrence staffers 
provide maintenance and security, not tu- 
toring. 

“There seems to be some misconcep- 
tion about the lab staff,” Meldrum said. 
“They are there to keep the computers up 
and running, so the faculty and students 
won't be bogged down when a printer is 
down or a monitor is not working.” 

She also said the staff will help a student 
if they have the time and knowledge. 

Faculty members seem to agree the new 
system was needed and they accept it gladly. 


“From a faculty standpoint, the increase 
in availability was needed,” said Dennis 
Kepner, associate professor, computer and 
information sciences department, said. “In 
the past, we were held back by the lack of 
speed of the old system.” 

Kepner’s view is echoed by John Sabbagh, 
professor, department of office technology. 

“The new state-of-the-art software pack- 
ages are much faster. The old system was so 
slow that it was almost faster to do it on 
Paper.” 

Sabbagh also feels the old system was 
flawed. 

“A student would call me over to help 
with a problem, and I'd have to stand there 
for four or five minutes to correct it. Mean- 
while, other students with problems would 
have to wait. Now with the new system, I 
can solve the same problem in less than 30 
seconds.” 

With the new consolidation of the com- 
puter labs, faculty see the students now 
have additional accessibility to computers, 
compared to the past when there seemed to 
be a shortage of lab space. 

The new system will benefit the stu- 
dents in the future. 

“I think the new system will help the 
students because it’s what’s out there in the 
business world today,” Sabbagh said. 

“The new system is up-to-date and makes 
it easier to work with than the old,” said 
Mike McCarthy, computer aided drafting 
certificate student. “I think it will help me 
out in the future.” 

Adding networking to the new system 
enables both faculty and students to access 
an Internet (the world’s largest computer 
network) account in Boston, connecting 
them all over the world. 

“The Internet system will help not just 
the students and faculty in gaining access 
to the world, but in the future it will im- 


prove the community’s access,” Blanchard 
said. 

Both NECC campuses will be able to 
function as hubs to Merrimack Valley, mean- 
ing schools and businesses in the will be 
able to gain access to the Boston Internet 
account through the campuses. 

President John R. Dimitry backs the 
changes. 

“We’ve had enormous changes and 
expansions,” he said. “And they have been 
qualitative as well as quantitative.” 

Dimitry feels the institution owes the 
students resources to become computer 
literate. * 

“I’m convinced, as I see what is happen- 
ing with the economy, the work force and 
business, that computer literacy is abso- 
lutely essential,” he said. “I don’t want to 
mandate it, but I’m almost ready to say we 
have to insist that if a student comes to 
NECC with no computer knowledge, they 
must take, and pass, a basic computer 
literacy course.” 

Expansion looms in the future, as Dim- 
itry budgeted $1.5 million over the next five 
years for new computers and software. 

“Computers are here to stay,” Dimitry 
said, “And we have to make sure as many 
staff and students get with it. It’s a form of 
communication and has solid intellectual 
respectability.” 


John R. Dimitry 


